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This book is affectionately dedicated to 
memory of my good old-fashioned Irish 1 
en loved God and her nine children. 


PREFACE 


3 a 


There is a rather noticeable attempt in the world 
today to throw God out of His own universe. Such 
short-sightedness is typical of men who live too 
much in themselves or in their work. The news- 
paper profession has at times reflected that attitude 
in the assurance with which some editors make their 
own laws upon questions of right and wrong. 

It is important for the journalist to remember 
that he is a creature of God in common with the tree 
under which he stops to rest. Behind the existence 
of both there is a Divine purpose, and for the ful- 
filment of that purpose there are certain laws of de- 
velopment. In one case these laws are physical, as 
befits the material nature of the tree; in the other 
they are moral, as befits the rational nature of man; 
in both cases they are God’s laws, and God’s laws 
are hardly in need of amendment. 

The journalist who expects to reach his best de- 
velopment as a member of society upon merely man- 
made principles of action is certainly bound to fail. 
He is as foolish in his own way as the tree would be 
if it attempted to draw its nutriment from the top 
of a library table. Of course, in these two situations 
the harmful results would be more swiftly and more 
certainly evident in the case of the tree. We might 
expect that from its purely physical nature. 

The newspaper man who professionally disobeys 
the moral law-may for some time retain a certain 
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external freshness in his business, for the material 
results of moral offenses are not always quick to 
show themselves. Perhaps that condition results 
from the mercy of an all-wise Providence offering 
us opportunity for reformation. Eventually, how- 
ever, persistent disobedience to God’s laws receives 
its proper punishment even in this life. Volumes 
could be filled with illustrations in proof of this 
statement. 

Even the startling exceptions which might be cited 
by unbelievers would probably not be exceptions at 
all if one could only look into the dissatisfied and un- 
happy souls of such men as have apparently been 
successful through immoral business methods. In 
any case moral debts must always be paid—if not 
in this life, certainly in the life to come. 

The journalist who values his calling sufficiently 
to aim at perfection must realize that he can never 
build safely upon a shifting sub-stratum of human 
opinions. Technical knowledge, personal influence, 
and a facile pen may assist much in erecting a beau- 
tiful and imposing superstructure; but the more im- 
posing that structure, the deeper and more solid 
must be the foundation upon which it is built. There 
is no foundation safer than the laws of right action 
laid down for us by the God of the universe. 

This book is written for the purpose of bringing 
to the surface those particular moral laws which 
have too often been hidden beneath the man-made 
laws of the newspaper profession. It is based upon 
the perhaps old fashioned belief that obedience to 
the laws of God is the best possible business practice 
even in so modern an institution as the newspaper 
office. It is submitted to the newspaper men in the 
field with the hope that it may suggest to some of 
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them the responsibilities of their calling and create 
in them a determination to improve the noble pro- 
fession to which they belong. It is written also for 
prospective journalists as a guide to the right prepa- 
ration for their profession and as a creed which they 
can carry with them into their newspaper practice. 


I AM THE PRINTING PRESS 
ROBERT H. DAVIS 


I am the printing press, born of the mother earth. 
My heart is of steel, my limbs are of iron, and my 
fingers are of brass. 

I sing the songs of the world, the oratories of his- 
‘tory, the symphonies of all time. 

I am the voice of today, the herald of tomorrow. I 
weave into the warp of the past the woof of the fu- 
ture. I tell the stories of peace and war alike. 

I make the human heart beat with passion or ten- 
derness. I stir the pulse of nations, and make brave 
men do brave deeds, and soldiers die. 

I inspire the midnight toiler, weary at his loom, 
to lift his head again and gaze, with fearlessness, 
into the vast beyond, seeking the consolation of a 
hope eternal. 

When I speak a myriad of people listen to my 
voice. The Anglo-Saxon, the Celt, the Hun, the 
Slav, the Hindu, all comprehend me. 

I am the tireless clarion of the news. I cry your 
joys and sorrows every hour. I fill the dullard’s 
mind with thoughts uplifting. I am the light, knowl- 
edge, and power. I epitomize the conquests of mind 
over matter. 

I am the record of all things mankind has achiev- 
ed. My offspring comes to you in the candle’s glow, 
amid the dim lights of poverty, the splendor of rich- 
es; at sunrise, at high noon, and in the waning even- 
ing. 

I am the laughter and tears of the world, and I 
shall never die until all things return to the immut- 
able dust. 

I am the printing press. 


PART I. 


The Ideal Journalism and the Ideal Tea, 
Chapter 1—The Ideal Journalism 
Chapter 2—The Ideal Training 


CHAPTER 1 
THE IDEAL JOURNALISM 
OUTLINE 
(1) The nobler side of any labor is the good that. 
it can bring to the human race. 
(2) The realization of this ideal is particularly de- 
sirable in so influential a profession as jour- 
nalism. 


(3) The seeking of this ideal constitutes the true 
Apostleship of the journalist. 


CHAPTER 1 
THE IDEAL JOURNALISM 


LL labor, whether in the trades or in the pro- 

oh fessions, has, in the purely natural order, 

its chief end in man. Whatever money may 

come as a return for that labor is legitimate 

and useful, but it is only the small change of one’s 

recompense. The real and lasting reward of a man’s 

service is the consciousness of the good he has done 
for his fellow men. 

The workman who hammers out bolts for a living 
cheats himself if he cannot see those bolts guarding 

the lives on a flying express. By the same token the 
doctor, the lawyer, the preacher, the teacher, or the 
journalist misses the noblest part of his labor when 
mere money or personal advancement causes his 
vision to fail short of the human beings he is serv- 
ing. Bolts and books and the reporter’s pencil do 
not exist for their own sakes or merely as money 
rakes. They are primarily instruments of service, 
and unless they are so used they are misused. 

All this may sound idealistic, but it must be re- 
membered that many things which seem idealistic in 
the full joy of living become very realistic at 
the very serious moment of death. There has never 
been a money lover yet who has found any lasting 
satisfaction in his riches; there have been millions 
who have died smiling through pain and poverty at 
the vision of a life well spent in the service of others. 

Now the newspaper man is one individual who 
must have this finely developed vision if he would be 

(13) 
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truly successful in his calling. He is chosen from 
among many to follow one of the most exalted and 
one of the most responsible of professions. Indeed, 
‘the surgeon’s hand, exploring with delicate skill the 
vital organs surrounding the human heart, has no 
more need of sureness and caution than has the pen- 
hand of the journalist. Whether he will or not, the 
words which fall from his pen are continually etch- 
ing the very souls of men. Therein lie both the 
responsibility and the chief reward of his very ex- 
alted vocation. 

Other men may acquire the fortunes that come of 
making the food and the clothes and the toys for a 
hundred million people, but these returns may be 
a positive danger to the journalist. He can not afford 
to dazzle his eyes or coarsen his soul by too much at- 
tention to earthly rewards. His eyes must be able 
to see beyond the counting room into the lives of his 
readers, and his soul must be sensitive enough to 
tremble at the responsibilities which that vision re- 
veals. No matter how the world may view the pre- 
fession of journalism, such are the ideals which 
ought to inspire the young man who elects to lay 
hand upon the souls of his fellow men. 

These ideals of the newspaper profession may per- 
haps be too exalted for entire fulfilment. They 
would hardly be worthy ideals if they were other- 
wise. The difficulty of attaining to perfection, how- 
ever, does not excuse the journalist from the obliga- 
tion of striving after it. He must do so for his own 
sake. He ought to want to do so for the sake of 
his fellow workers in the profession and for the 
public. 

There are other Apostleships in the Providence of 
God than those of Peter and James and John, and 
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the noble minded journalist who respects his profes- 
sion will find himself in just such a calling. His. 
companions may always be few in number and he 
may be confronted with as many difficulties as were: 
the first Apostles. The mere scoffing of unbelievers,. 
however, and the mere declaration that an under-. 
taking is impossible have never yet dampened the ar- 
dor or made impossible the accomplishments of a. 
real man with a real purpose firing his soul. There 
is no reason why that old Apostolic combination of 
human enthusiasm and divine grace cannot still 
work wonders even in so worldly an atmosphere as. 
a newspaper office. : 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE IDEAL TRAINING 
OUTLINE 


The power of the printed word today makes 
necessary the production of a high type of 
man in the journalism field. 


The realization of that fact has brought about 
the foundation of colleges for the training 
of journalists as a substitute for the hap- 
hazard methods of the past. 


This modern method -of training cannot pro- 
duce the type of journalist needed, however, 
unless the whole man is included in the de- 
veloping process. 


What the ideal college training for journalists 
should embrace. 


CHAPTER 2 
THE IDEAL TRAINING 


N THESE days when space and time have been 
| almost annihilated by improved methods of com- 
munication, it is possible for small groups to 
influence great multitudes. This situation has 
made it imperative that only the best men be en- 
trusted with offices of influence. Recent history has 
strikingly demonstrated the necessity of great care 
in selecting those who are to speak to us profession- 
ally through the printed word. 

“When the allied shells had torn and ripped for a 
long time at the German lines, some genius con- 
ceived the idea of bombarding minds instead of 
bodies. Then, for the first time in the world’s his- 
tory, pamphlets were shot from guns and dropped 
from the clouds. That incident ought to interest 
readers inasmuch as it has been claimed that the 
Kaiser’s wonderful war machine did not tremble un- 
til his trenches were bombarded with paper and ink. 

Today the journalist has been entrusted in civil 
life with the same influence which, in the recent war, 
approached in power the impact of armies. Man’s 
interests have become so extended and his activities 
so multiplied that he is no longer able, unaided, to 
inform himself of the daily happenings which have 
a bearing upon his life and business. He has, there- 
‘fore, sought the assistance of professional news- 
gatherers, men who can lend trained eyes and ears 
to the busy world. It is in the satisfying of this 
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particular need that the journalist has become such 
a power for good or evil in the land. 

We know that the same word spoken to charitable 
and uncharitable ears, the same picture placed be- 
fore chaste and unchaste eyes may have different re- 
sults. Character is continually coloring vision and 
modifying hearing in our everyday world—and the 
newspaper man is no exception to this law. When we 
consider that several times daily the news of the 
world is carried into the souls of a hundred million 
readers, we begin to realize how essential it is for 
the public good that such news be not poisoned by 
passing through the minds of morally unfit men. 
This realization suggests the need of some method of 
selecting and training those men who are to exercise 
this important work of gathering and presenting the 
news of the day. 

In the beginning there was little control over the 
personnel of the newspaper profession. The early 
journalist was a product of circumstances. He en- 
tered the newspaper field by chance or design with 
little or no mental or moral preparation for his work. 
Starting at the bottom in some unimportant position 
he raised himself by his own boot straps as it were, 
making each position a stepping stone to something 
better. The success attained by so many pioneers 
by that slow painful process and the quality of man- 
hood resulting are splendid tributes to the stuff of 
which these early newspaper men were made. 

Notwithstanding the great names which the pio- 
neer period of journalism has furnished us, however, 
the old hit-or-miss method of development is en- 
tirely too precarious for so important a calling. The 
character of the men who drift into any field where 
no restrictions are placed and the mistakes which 
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result from working while learning have long ago 
taught us the necessity of a period of training in 
preparation for the practice of the more responsible 
professions. 

The realization of that fact in the journalistic field 
has developed a growing demand by the newspapers 
themselves for trained beginners. Educators have 
responded to this demand with the result that 
schools of journalism are now no longer a novelty 
in the land. This is a hopeful sign since it presages 
the time when our newspapers will draw entirely 
upon perfectly developed men instead of picking 
them up in the haphazard way of the past. There is 
only one uncertain feature about this otherwise 
promising development. We are not so sure that our 
‘universities will send out men equipped morally as 
well as mentally for the responsible work of their 
profession. An examination of our modern system 
of higher education will suggest some good grounds 
for this anxiety. 

The nation was startled a few years ago by the 
revelations of a young man who went from university 
to university recording the materialistic ideas he 
heard taught in the class rooms of these institutions. 
The suspicions aroused by that revelation have not 
been allayed with the passage of time. Mr. Bryan’s 
recent protest against the materialistic and even 
atheistic atmosphere of certain university class- 
rooms was simply a layman’s confirmation of what 
the Catholic hierarchy and leaders of other denomi- 
nations have feared for a long time. Here is one of the 
latest warnings by a Protestant churchman, Dr. 8S. 
F. Daugherty of the Presbyterian faith, in an ad- 
dress to the Ministerial Union of Philadelphia. He 
said: “In one of these institutions a professor teaches 
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his unbelief to the students and then has the class 
vote on the question, ‘Is there a God?’ This profes- 
sor is happy when a majority of the class votes there 
is no God—Rationalistic criticism of the Bible is be- 
ing taught by teachers and professors in schools, 
high schools, colleges, and universities throughout 
the country.” 

Our belief in the reality of this situation need not 
rest entirely upon the warnings of those who have 
the future of young America at heart. One has only 
to read the writings of some of our university pro- 
fessors to realize that in the educational field today 
there are running loose men who ought to be con- 
fined in the interests of morality. Like miniature 
gods these men sit in judgment upon the wisdom of 
ages. “Isms” and “ologies’”’ and self-advertising - 
schemes have apparently so addled the heads of some 
of them that they even dare to measure the laws of 
the Almighty with their own little yard-sticks. Strip 
their writings of the big words and the high-sound- 
ing phrases, and you will find them in many cases 
teaching open rebellion against the eternal princi- 
ples “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not steal,” 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

The pity of it all is that earnest young men and 
women are daily feeding their tender and receptive 
souls upon this unhealthy diet. What will be the al- 
most inevitable results? With no fixed principles to 
guide them amid these distorted conceptions of life, 
many of these university products will go out into 
the world incurably afflicted with moral myopia. 

Of course, some of our modern secular educators 
will not admit the truth of this statement. They 
have been engaged too long in advertising education 
as a remedy for all evils and in laying the blame for 
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vice and crime at the door of ignorance. It might 
open the eyes of such persons,: however, if they 
would only follow the lives of the so-called higher 
classes who can sin and still be respectable. Let 
them observe the thousands of fireplaces that were 
and are no more; the army of children orphaned by 
our divorce mills; the ethics of many of our modern 
commercial leaders; the consciences of our childless 
society women. They will probably find, if they ex- 
amine honestly, that the very sins which are eating 
at the vitals of the nation: are to be found not so 
much in the homes of the villagers as in the upper 
stratum of urban society. And the upper stratum 
of society is our educated America. 

Why this sad contrast between what educators 
promise and what actually exists in our enlightened 
society? Because you cannot make good men and 
women by merely teaching them the table of loga- 
rithms or the principles of psychology. Man is not 
a mere calculating machine nor a beast of burden. 
He is a moral creature with moral responsibilities, 
and he must be judged by the integrity of his con- 
duct rather than by the size of his muscles or the 
extent of his memory. It is just as absurd to pre- 
pare him for his duties as a man by developing his 
intellect alone and neglecting his morals as it would 
be to prepare an athlete for a track event by develop- 
ing his memory at the expense of his body. 

Education is certainly one of the greater blessings 
of life, but only when it is a complete education—a 
development of the whole man physically, mentally, 
and above all morally. This interpretation has the 
backing of the best minds of history. Such thinkers 
and observers as Horace, Shakespeare, Pasteur, 
Thomas Aquinas, Wellington, Emerson, and hun- 
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dreds of others of their calibre have all declared for 
the necessity of religion in education. 

This well ordered development of the whole man is 
necessary in fitting our youth for even the ordinary 
labors of life. The tailor, for example, who is train- 
ed to perfection only in the mechanics of his trade, 
is not by that fact a good tailor. If he has not been 
educated to the observance of the moral law, he may 
actually make use of his ingenuity to cover the dis- 
honesty of his workmanship. Even so, that dis- 
honesty will not harm the souls of his customers, no 
matter how much it may affect their pocket books. 
In a general way the same can be said of most trades 
and many professions. 

The journalist stands upon much more precarious 
moral grounds. His profession touches the very 
souls of men. The articles which he puts into being 
color their very thoughts and ideals. Any moral ir- 
regularity in his professional actions not only reacts 
upon his own soul, as does the dishonesty of the 
tailor, but it reaches out also and contaminates the 
souls of readers. 

Make the education of our journalists a thing of 
the mind only, separate it from the anchor qualities 
of religion and morality, and you make it a thing of 
terrific possibilities for evil. Such a training will 
put into the hands of the vicious new methods of 
furthering crime, new ways of cloaking it with the 
livery of responsibility. Explain it in any way you 
wish, but the power of print is one of the chief rea- 
sons why the cold blooded murders of our childless 
society women have been softened almost into a sign 
of respectability, while the ordinary man sleeps in a 
cell for a common street brawl. If the future jour- 
nalist, therefore, is not formed to habits of truth 
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and justice and a regard for the souls of others, the 
very skill with which he is invested by a university 
training may be a source of destruction to others. 
This situation makes it doubly imperative that a 
sound moral development be included in the technical 
training given to such young men as aspire to jour- 
nalism as a life’s work. 

In outlining a course of study for journalists there 
is always the danger of forgetting everything cul- 
tural and moral in one’s eagerness to offer a sound 
technical training. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the school can never produce the finished 
worker. Only the continuous use of tools in the 
actual exercises of a profession will eventually re- 
sult in the master technician. The school which at- 
tempts too much of the technical is only spending 
valuable time trying to impart in artificial surround- 
ings what the newspaper will some day accomplish 
in a much better way under natural conditions, The 
only aim on the technical side, therefore, ought to be 
the giving of sufficient knowledge and practice to en- 
able the student to fit easily into a newspaper office 
and develop with it. 

The real work of a school of journalism ought to 
be the making of men, men strong physically, broad 
and deep mentally, and above all sound morally. 
Every course in the curriculum of such a school 
should be devoted to this end. The class schedule 
should offer a thorough treatment of history and 
economics in conjunction with a broadly ethical and 
cultural program. Only a wide acquaintance with 
the sources of knowledge, a familiarity with the so- 
cial, economic and political movements of the cen- 
turies, and above all well-ordered principle of con- 
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duct can furnish the stuff of which strong journal- 
ists are made. 

Mere classroom teaching, however, will not ac- 
complish everything in the making of men. The 
university must also mould the lives of its students, 
influencing them to live the principles of conduct 
and the ideals they learn in the classroom. The 
young man needs just as much help in choosing be- 
tween right and wrong actions as he does in picking 
the true from the false in the field of knowledge. Too 

-much emphasis cannot be given to this acquiring of 
right habits of action as well as of thought. Mere 
knowledge as such may in time be forgotten, but 
good habits once established mean the constant ac- 
cretion of beneficial results throughout life. 

It is unfortunate that so many of our schools have 
become mere information givers—classroom schools 
as it were. Perhaps modern conditions have to some 
extent taken our universities out of the boarding 


school class, but they can never afford to lose the — 


boarding school spirit if they would truly perform 
their services as trainers of youth. The school 
which is mindful of what its students are doing be- 
tween class hours and of what they will do after 
graduation as a result of its training has the true 
conception of what education really is. The news- 
paper can never furnish that development of mind 
and body which is necessary for the perfect or near- 
perfect man. Given that foundation upon which to 
build, however, the newspaper office can supply the 
technical skill which makes the finished worker. Only 
that combination will develop the ideal journalist. 
The newspaper profession is today looking to our 


schools for a well rounded development of its future, . 
workers. These schools have set themselves up as’ 
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professional trainers of men. They have been spe- 
cially equipped for the work and are ordinarily given 
several years in which to accomplish that develop-. 
ment. If, after four years of training, merely mental. 
prodigies and well trained bodies come forth from 
the doors of such institutions, then they have failed. 
miserably in what they profess to do. By sending 
forth mentally trained and physically developed 
products into the world without guiding principles. 
and habits of action, they are like one who would 
put a powerful motor-bus into motion upon a crowd-. 
ed street without a driver to steer its progress. 
Education ought to fit for life, and the successful 
life is much more dependent upon right habits of 
thinking and acting than it is upon mere mental or 
physical prowess. Only by such a development can 
our schools and universities justify the confidence. 
which the profession has shown by. intrusting to. 
them the training of its future workers. Because 
the training of future journalists ought to include: 
instructions upon the moral responsibilities of that 
profession and the particular temptations which it 
offers as well as possible methods of improvement—. 
the second and longer part of this work is offered. 
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M oral Aspects of Present-Day Abuses. 3 : 


Chapter 3—Commercialism 
ee 4—Deception 
| - Chapter 5—Calumny and Detraction | 
- Chapter 6—Scandal 
Chapter 7—What Others Think. 
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CHAPTER C 
COMMERCIALISM 
OUTLINE 


(1) The fact that the newspaper is a private com- 
mercial venture as well as a public influence 
makes it particularly susceptible to the ass 
ening influence of money. 


~ (2) The advertising column, although contribut- 
ing a real service to newspaper development, 
has opened the door to outside commercial 
influence. 


(3) Evidence of that dollar influence upon our 
newspapers today: 
A—Make-up of newspaper pages frequently made sub- 
servient to advertising display. 


B—Attempted suppression and distortion of news by ad- 
vertisers. 

C—Voluntary suppression and trimming of news dis- 
tasteful to advertisers. 


D—Surrendering the news columns to interested adver- 
tisers. 


E—Publishing certain kinds of news for the indirect ad- 
vertising returns which result from increased cir- 
culation. 


F—Tolerating the activities of paid press agents. 


(4) This situation arises not so much from the ad- 
vertising proper, which is comparatively 
clean, but rather from the spirit in which 
that advertising is frequently given and ac- 
cepted. 

(5) The harm which results when the Business 
Office begins to dictate to the Editorial De- 
partment. 

(6) <A solution of the difficulty. 


CHAPTER 3 
COMMERCIALISM 


N OLD pagan philosopher once said: “Money 
A is a hand maiden if thou knowest how to use 
it; a mistress if thou knowest not.” That 
saying is as true now as on the day it was 
spoken. In spite of the good which riches sometimes 
accomplish, the world is filled with men of limited 
vision and chilled souls, made so by the money they 
worship. When such individuals follow professions 
which touch other men’s souls, the curse of gold be- 
comes in some sense a public catastrophe. The fact 
that the newspaper is both a private commercial 
venture and at the same time a public influence 
makes it particularly susceptible to this danger. 

In the early days money did not endanger the 
newspaper. Political dominance was the threaten- 
ing infiuence then. The builders of our republic 
soon destroyed that shackle, but a new tyrant has 
grown up to-day in the person of the advertiser. The 
power of his dollars is already threatening that lib- 
erty of the press which our forefathers did their 
best to guarantee. This danger to one of the insti- 
tutions upon which the stability of our republican 
form of government rests should be of concern to 
every American, journalist and non-journalist alike. 
More than ever before the poet’s words need to find 


expression in the determination of every patriotic ~ 


citizen: 


Here shall the press the people’s rights maintain 
Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain. 
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A rapid review of the development of the news- 
paper will show how the present danger came to be a 
menace. 

In the beginning the newspaper was more proper- 
ly what its name implies, a paper of news. Early in 
its history, however, outside influences began to use 
it for disseminating opinions, and then later for 
creating public thought. That usage presaged the 
beginning of many present-day abuses, but it was 
not a threatening situation so long as publishers 
were entirely or almost entirely dependent upon 
readers for their financial resources. 

Then came the discovery of the advertising col- 
umn, and incidentally this discovery came at a time 
when subscription returns were becoming less and 
less able to meet the expenses of newspaper making. 
Naturally publishers looked to this new money 
‘source for assistance, but they suspected its limits 
and at first cultivated it only as a by-product. As 
money continued to flow in, however, owners began 
to take notice and soon all the papers, which at first 
only leaned upon advertising for support, began to 
make it the main source of revenue. 

This general trend can be seen in the following 
table taken from Scott’s work on “Scientific Circula- 
tion Management”: 


From From Percentage 
Years Total Revenue Advertising Circulation Adv. Circ. 
1880 $ 89,009.074 $ 389,136,306 $49,672,768 43.85 56.15 
1890 143,586,448 71,243,361 72,348,079 49.61 50.31 
‘1900 175,789,610 95,961,127 79,928,483 54.53 45.47 
1910 232,998,094 148,554,898 84,438,702 638.76 36.24 


The next ten-year period made the newspapers 
even more dependent upon advertising. The world 
war brought a great circulation increase, but it 
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brought also innumerable expense items in the way 
of cable tolls, foreign representatives, expensive pa- 
per stock, etc. Some idea of the burden which the 
newspapers have had to bear financially since 1910 
can be had from a speech not long ago by Mr. Hugh 
O’Donnell of the executive department of the New 
York Times. According to Mr. O’Donnell the salary 
alone for the employees of that paper now approxi- 
mate $10,000 a day, an increase of 130% in seven 
years. During the same time the paper bill of the 
New York Times jumped from less than a million in 
1914 to nearly $6,000,000 in 1920, while the annual 
cost of the ink used increased from $37,000 to over 
$110,000. During and following the war period this. 
big-city expense has been proportionally assumed by 
the small-town papers of the land. 

The doubling of subscription charges a few years 
ago and the loosening of raw material markets have 
relieved the situation somewhat. Even so, the sub- 
scriber today hardly pays for the paper stock when 
he buys his daily or Sunday edition. The money for 
the hundred and one other expenses, as well as the 
legitimate profits which owners and stockholders de- 
mand upon their investment, must come from some 
other source. There is only one other source—the 
‘advertising columns. 

Fortunately or unfortunately for the profession, 
the advertising columns have responded to these de- 
mands and are supplying the financial needs of the 
newspaper today as never before in its history. The 
extent to which they are doing so can be seen from 
the fact that according to the Retail Ledger (Jan. 
1921), the commercial interests of the country paid 
into the offices of our newspapers about $600,000,000. 
in 1920 as compared with only $272,993,000 in 1910. 
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Since the beginning of the Twentieth Century, there- 
fore, the advertising column has been gradually as- 
suming the support of the newspapers and smooth- 
ing the way of progress. As a result of that assist- 
ance we are enjoying a newspaper service twenty 
years in advance of what we would be receiving had 
our papers to depend for support upon circulation 
returns only. 

Along with these benefits, unfortunately, there has 
slowly grown a spirit of dependency which in some 
ways actually threatens the newspaper as an im- 
partial distributor of news. Each addition to this 
great modern news-distributing organization has 
been built to depend upon the financial assistance 
which it is known the advertising columns can fur- 
nish. The realization that a withholding of this sup- 
port would wreck any present-day newspaper or 
throw it back upon primitive publishing methods 
has made owners very sensitive to the wishes of 
those who control the advertising dollars. That 
danger would not be nearly so threatening if owners 
and publishers would only realize that the advertiser 
needs the newspaper quite as much as the newspaper 
needs the advertiser. Present conditions, however, 
seem to indicate that owners have taken a one-sided 
view of the situation. 

The first and perhaps the least dangerous evidence 
of this false sensitiveness to the wishes of adver- 
tisers can be seen in the make-up of our newspaper 
pages. A writer is said to have congratulated him- 
self not long ago because a magazine editor had 
placed the beginning of his story in the Rolls Royce 
section and maneuvered his climax to a page oppo- 
site the Cadillac headline, “Ready for any Emer- 
gency.” There was more than mere humor in this 
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bit of exaggeration. A careful study of our ephem- 
eral literature will reveal many indications of this 
consideration for the feelings of advertisers. In 
many papers, for instance, certain news sources are 
tapped, special information furnished, valuable serv- 
ice offered with the idea of furnishing readers for 
advertisers whose dollars are solicited. The food 
pages, the style column, and other such services are 
nothing else than special bids for patronage of that 
nature. 

Even in the make-up of the pages proper, in- 
genious devices have been added whereby the unsus- 
pecting victim who comes to the newspaper to be en- 
tertained may end his news feast by hurrying out 
to buy. The innocent victim-to-be of these machina- 
tions against his pocketbook picks up the evening 
paper for an after-supper hour of enjoyment. He 
starts perhaps with an interesting article on the first 
page, only to find a reference at the bottom of the 
column to page ten or twelve. The article is probably 
interesting and so he takes up the narrative at the 
place indicated, only to find himself following a sin- 
gle column trail often through several pages of ad- 
vertising. If he wanders off the trail for an instant, 
he will most certainly find himself in the confines of 
an advertisement wrestling with any one of a dozen 
persuasive reasons why he cannot be happy without 
using Snow Drop Shaving Soap or Golden Rod Fur- 
niture Polish. Perhaps he does succeed in walking 
this news column tight-rope to its very conclusion, 
but his pocket book is not thereby secure. There are 
scores of other interesting articles baited to trap 
him, some of them topped by advertisements, others 
flanked by them, and still others running plump into 
them. Their constant tugging at the reader’s atten- 
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tion may really get on his nerves. In a last desperate 
effort after unalloyed news entertainment he jumps 
into a story in the very middle of the news page, 
only to find himself well into the mazes of a column 
of cleverly disguised paid-for matter with only the 
saving “adv.” in small type at the bottom. The next 
day, in all probability, his sadly depleted pocketbook 
bears eloquent evidence of his final defeat in the pre- 
vious night’s game of avoiding the advertiser. This 
situation, exaggerated as it seems to be, might easily 
confront the readers of almost any representative 
newspaper in the land. It suggests, at any rate, the 
extent to which publishers have gone in suiting the 
distribution of their news to the advantage of ad- 
vertisers. 

Outside of its effect on the newspaper’s appear- 
ance, this catering to advertisers’ wishes through 
make-up might not be considered serious if it 
stopped there. Naturally it did not. Business men 
saw that editors had placed themselves in the posi- 
tion of suppliants, and the suppliant attitude is al- 
ways a confession of dependency. Consequently the 
more aggressive space users began. to ask favors, 
gently at first but with ever increasing insistence as 
these favors were granted, until cases are rather fre- 
quent now where the advertiser openly demands 
what he wishes—and often no doubt gets it. 

A few years ago a New York newspaper man, in 
commenting upon a sensational jewel robbery, wrote 
among other things: “Back of every display of dia- 
monds and pearls is sheer vulgarity—the possession 
of jewelry is an invitation to crime.” Immediately 
a large agency which was placing the advertising for 
a prominent New York jeweler demanded that the 
writer be censored under penalty of withdrawing 
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its patronage. The New York Evening Post was 
once subjected to similar pressure by several local 
department stores for its tariff opinions, and the 
Baltimore News under Charles H. Grasty experi- 
enced the same difficulties. Another instance of this 
“big-stick” method was revealed to the writer by a 
former editor of one of our big-city papers when the 
withdrawal of certain advertising matter was threat- 
ened in an attempt to muzzle its expression upon 
certain matters personally displeasing to the mayor. 
Fortunately, in each of these cases the newspapers 
were able to resist the pressure, even though a tem- 
porary advertising loss resulted in some instances. 

The newspaper, however, does not always resist 
these hold-up methods so manfully and so success- 
fully. It is a matter of court record that a certain 
prominent newspaper of the land was able to answer 
the libel suit of an equally prominent commercial or- 
ganization with instances of actual compulsion ex- 
erted by the same concern over certain other news- 
papers. Outside of these instances and a few others 
of like nature, however, there is little evidence to 
support the charge that advertisers commonly at- 
tempt to compel news suppression or distortion. 
Even if such a situation did exist it would not be 
easy to make a case of it, for both parties would in 
all likelihood keep things as secret as possible. Or- 
dinarily it is only when a newspaper emerges tri- 
umphantly from such a conflict that it gives the 
affair to the public. The instances cited are offered 
only as evidence of the fact that advertisers do real- 
ize their power and are not backward in using it 
when their interests are at stake. 

In spite of the fact that space buyers have not to 


any appreciable extent made. use of their advantage, . 
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the danger of such abuse is always a possibility. The 
recent war furnished a striking example on foreign 
soil of how this power might be used by a combina- 
tion of unscrupulous advertisers in this country. It 
has been shown that when the German government 
was arming itself for the great struggle, it actually 
fashioned out of advertising a most powerful 
weapon for sowing discord and doubt in the terri- 
tory of the enemy. 

Instead of actually buying up newspapers in for- 
eign territory and thus laying their actions open to 
suspicion, they adopted a much cheaper and more 
secret method of controlling news through adver- 
tising patronage. Agencies were established (The 
Italian Advertising Union in Italy and the European 
Advertising Agency in Switzerland and France) ap- 
parently by residents of the countries under con- 
sideration, but in reality as branches of the great - 
German Advertising Agency of Hoamstein and Vog- 
ler of Berlin. Every commercial influence was 
brought into play to secure an imposing number of 
advertising accounts. These accounts were then dis- 
tributed through the particular papers which the 
German authorities wished to control. By a con- 
tract relieving these publications of all anxiety or 
exertion in seeking advertising, the disguised Ger- 
man agency was soon able to control the finances 
and thus the destiny of ninety-six important news- 
papers upon the continent. 

Even American advertising was solicited in fash- 
ioning this weapon for use against the Allies. A 
letter sent to large American manufacturing con- 
cerns in 1914 by the European Agency contains these 
words: “We believe that we have the privilege of 
serving more American Advertisers than any other 
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firm or combination of firms in France.” The strong 
hold which the German interests obtained upon 
Italian newspapers in this way can be seen by study- 
ing the news columns of these publications in the 
early part of the war. In France when disclosures 
were made about the origin of the European Agency, 
the papers under its control earried little or nothing 
about the matter in their news columns. Even when 
the French courts took action, some of the papers 
put their own interpretations upon the decision 
given by declaring that the agency was condemned 
and forbidden only so far as its German interests 
were concerned. 

Such a large scale control of news organs would 
be difficult in this country, but the power exists and 
it might actually be used at least on a modified scale. 
One reason, perhaps, why we do not often see the 
“cudgel”? being wielded by advertisers in getting 
what they want either into or out of the newspapers 
is the fact that force is apparently unnecessary. 
There are many instances of “sail trimming” in the 
newspaper world without anything to indicate that 
pressure has been actually exerted upon publishers. 
Until such evidence is unearthed, these instances 
must stand as examples of voluntary suppression or 
adaptation of news to the wishes of advertisers. 

The infrequency with which our metropolitan pa- 
pers report arrests for shoplifting in our mammoth 
department stores has often been reported in public 
print. Not long ago, in the writer’s hearing, the gen- 
eral manager of a large department store of one of 
our metropolitan cities stated that for several years 
preceding 1921 there were almost a thousand appre- 
hensions annually for theft in the store to which he 
was attached. Multiply that number by a half score 
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similar institutions in each of our big cities alone 
and you get some idea of the police news which such 
thievery would furnish. How many of these cases 
are actually published by the newspaper? 

Now editors are entirely right in not-ruining the 
reputations of ordinarily honest people who for the 
first time fall victims to department store display. 
These same editors, however, are not consistent in 
their virtue, for they do not exhibit the same degree 
of mercy to unfortunates in other surroundings. 
Furthermore, even the professional criminals, who 
have lost their reputations and whose depredations 
might be recorded for the public good, are usually 
protected by a veil of silence when their crimes hap- 
pen within a department store. Why is not the de- 
partment-store thief given the same publicity as the 
private-home thief? Perhaps the question can be 
answered by another question: “Why is newspaper 
space given to an elevator accident in a non-adver- 
tising office building when no mention is given to a 
similar accident in a heavily advertised department 
store?” 

This suppression of news distasteful to the adver- 
tiser is not confined to matter directly touching his 
business. In some cases, at least, the advertiser’s 
dollars seem to have almost unlimited protective 
power. Such seems to have been the case in the fol- 
lowing instance which was reported to the writer by 
one who was in a position to vouch for the facts as 
given. During the recent war the son of a wealthy 
merchant hurriedly married his father’s employee 
when news came that he was included in the draft. 
The marriage excuse did not save him and he was 
ordered to report for service. Upon his refusal to do 
so he was sentenced to a military camp as a draft- 
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evader, but was later pardoned and placed in a de- 
ferred class. The local board, under the spur of 
popular opinion, forced the issue until the young 
man was finally placed in military service but merely 
as a member of a local company of guards. Here he 
remained until the signing of the armistice when an 
honorable discharge was given him. The interesting 
part of the story is that indignant readers looked 
vainly in some of the newspapers of that city for 
some record of these developments. Why was the 
news not printed? The answer can perhaps be found 
in the fact that one of the largest users of newspaper 
space in the community was the father of that boy. 
This sensitiveness to the feeling of advertisers is 
also shown in other ways than by actual suppression 
of news. Occasionally events distasteful to advertis- 
ers are actually chronicled but in a way which will not 
offend. During a summer month of 1921 two fash- 
ionably dressed persons who had been posing as so- 
ciety people at a prominent hotel were arrested, con- 
victed of shop lifting on a large scale, and sentenced. 
Every city newspaper which reported that happen- 
ing gave prominent mention to the hotel in question, 
but only one paper printed the name of the store. 
The remaining newspapers referred to it as “a Fifth 
Avenue Store,” “a department store,” etc. Of course 
the hotel was practically a non-advertiser, while the 
department store was a large buyer of space. 
Sometimes an unpleasant situation will be so han- 
dled by the newspapers as to positively please an ad- 
vertiser. An extreme instance of this was reported 
by The Nation a few years ago. On a certain New 
Year’s Eve the people of New York were informed 
that practically the entire restaurant waiting force 
of New York City was entering upon a strike. The 
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~writer states that after this momentous announce- 
ment nothing more was reported from the strikers’ 
viewpoint. Little stories, however, began to creep 
into the papers about the big tips waiters often re- 
ceived, their opportunities of meeting important peo- 
ple, the advantageous marriages which often result- 
ed from such meetings, etc. Apparently the strike 
had petered out and the New York waiters were en- 
joying unprecedented prosperity. In reality the 
situation was not so peaceful. The writer vouches 
for the fact that during this time all New York was 
suffering the inconveniences occasioned by the un- 
skilled and irresponsible help with which the restau- 
rants were trying to tide over the situation. “Every 
one in New York knows it but the papers” was the 
caustic conclusion. In this case also the restaurants 
were newspaper advertisers and, of course, the wait- 
ers—were not. Evidently, then, the presence of ad- 
vertising in a newspaper does make a difference. We 
cite these instances merely as a suggestion of what 
might easily be a wide-spread situation if the adver- 
tiser were to make capital of this very partial atti- 
tude of many newspapers. 

Perhaps this eagerness to please has been respons- 
ible for the growing tendency to raid the news col- 
umns with advertising material. Whatsoever the 
cause, it is quite certain that many advertisers are 
no longer content to cry their wares in the paid-for 
space of our newspapers. The fact that masked adver- 
tising costs nothing and that it is frequently more 
valuable than paid publicity because of its appearance 
as legitimate news has made it a more and more 
popular device with merchants and manufacturers. 
It is difficult to estimate the amount of advertising 
which has pushed its way into the paper proper, as 
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it is generally disguised as news; and frequently the 
disguise is perfect. Some idea of the volume of such 
matter which continually bombards the doors of our 
newspaper offices has been furnished us by editors 
themselves. 

A few years ago a check was made upon the free 
advertising sought from one Iowa paper alone. 
Thirty-seven well known concerns, including auto- 
mobile manufacturers, tire producers, a very digni- 
fied university, and a high class magazine, were 
numbered among the free publicity seekers. The 
space sought by these well established concerns for 
one week averaged about thirty-six columns. Dur- 
ing the same year the editor of the Wakefield 
(Mass.) Item estimated the average week’s burden 
of free publicity submitted to his paper at three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven columns. In 1920 the Wash- 
ington Herald on a normal day received twenty-four 
pages of such matter for publication. Taking an 
average of these three papers for one week, and sup- 
posing the same amount of publicity offered to each 
of the two thousand odd dailies in the United States, 
we reach the stupendous sum of approximately 10,- 
000,000,000 lines of free publicity requested of our 
daily papers during a normal year. If we value this 
free publicity at the ridiculously low price of fifty 
cents a reading line, we arrive at a sum that seems 
to exceed the actual amount 6f money spent for 
“paid” advertising of all kinds during the same per- 
iod. This estimate is based upon daily papers only 
and does not include the avalanche of free advertis- 
ing matter which continually pours in upon the 
much more numerous weeklies and semi-weeklies 
dotting the land. 

When an automobile concern can boast, as one did 
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after the New York and Chicago automobile shows, 
that it had obtained over $20,000 worth of free pub- 
licity, it is time for the newspaper to realize the ex- 
tent to which it is giving away valuable space. 
These same advertisers would not ask their barbers 
or butchers for extra service or goods in return for 
their patronage, and they would not ask the news- 
papers either if our publishers sold space on the 
business basis of its value alone. Most of this beg- 
ging can be laid at the door of those advertisers who 
use their future patronage as a weapon for forcing 
so-called space courtesies from publishers. The 
growing number of agencies which make a selling 
point of their ability to get free advertising privi- 
leges is in itself an indication that the practice is 
rather well established. 

While commercial organizations are the chief of- 
fenders in this abuse, they are not the only ones 
guilty. A goodly share of: that free publicity is en- 
joyed by non-advertisers also. In such cases the 
support of readers is ordinarily used as an entering 
wedge, but this appeal has its advertising side also 
since readers are the basis for advertising returns. 
Long before the moving picture interests began to 
purchase substantial blocks of space, producers in 
the legitimate field were getting columns of free ad- 
vertising and only paying for one or two-inch an- 
nouncements of the time, place, price, and the name 
of their performance. Even today the free adver- 
tising given to theatrical interests is entirely out of 
proportion to the amount of space actually paid for. 
Baseball owners are likewise drawing immense 
crowds through the power of free publicity, their 
paid advertising amounting only to mere announce- 
ments. Baseball news certainly has its place in the 
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newspapers, but even the interested reader must oc- 
casionally tire of the thousand and one observations 
and reports and prognostications which carry on 
sometimes during the entire year with no other ma- 
terial results than the very tangible ones known only 
to the club owners themselves. 

Even ministers of the Gospel are not backward in 
begging the privileges of the news columns. There 
may, of course, be a laudable purpose back of their 
activities in getting publicity for their sermons and 
church work. To a certain extent such matter is 
legitimate news and news of a healthy kind, yet we 
cannot but deprecate the manner in which it is some- 
times sought and the purpose for which it is pub- 
lished by same papers. The writer knows positively 
of several editors who, although resenting the per- 
sonal publicity efforts of certain churchmen, never- 
theless publish their frequent contributions for the 
sake of the advertising returns which the parishion- 
ers of such men furnish by their presence upon the 
subscription lists. Perhaps it was to warn his fellow 
editors against this particular form of newspaper 
charity that a Toledo editor some years ago placed 
a $75,000 estimate upon the free advertising given 
to Mr. Sunday during his revival efforts in New 
York City. 

With all due respect to baseball as a clean sport 
and to the theater as a legitimate form of amuse- 
ment and to religion as the noblest influence in life, 
there is no place in the newspaper field for any out- 
side individual to force news of any kind into the 
paper for personal reasons. Every event or happen- 
ing which is of legitimate interest and for the good 
of subscribers has a right to publication, but only in 
so far as it possesses news value. It is the editor’s 
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place to see that such matter receives publication for 
its own sake irrespective of the person who profits 
thereby. 

So fruitful is this news-column publicity that it 
has produced a host of men who trade upon their 
skill in gaining free access to the newspaper for the 
person who hires them. These publicity-getters are 
not like their smooth tongued brothers of the past 
who faked their way into the newspapers by brazen 
effrontery. The modern press agent is a serious- 
minded man, skilled in the ways of the newspaper 
and of the particular field which he represents. He 
brings actual news to the paper and frequently val- 
uable news, but always the matter which he presents 
is pointed in a particular direction for a particular 
purpose. 

As Professor Brown of the Columbia School of 
Journalism says of him, ‘“‘the press agent belongs to 
a numerous, well recognized, and well paid profes- 
sion. His handsomely furnished office is next door 
to that of the president of the great corporation; he 
is the consultant of the organizers of the great phi- 
lanthropies, the mouthpiece of the political leaders, 
the window dresser of government departments. He 
lays upon the desk of leading newspapers every day 
enough copy to fill their pages, news, editorials and 
advertising—twice over. And he succeeds in get- 
ting enough printed to earn his salary and the satis- 
faction of his employer, to establish his own import- 
ance in the eyes of publicity seekers, and to color ef- 
fectively the picture of American life and its sup- 
posedly spontaneous movements presented to the 
American people.” 

Shortly before the war, according to Mr. Cobb, 
there were twelve hundred of these regularly ac- 
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credited press agents in New York City. The num- 
ber of free lances working in the same capacity was. 
probably much greater. Undoubtedly the emphasis 
given to propaganda during the war has substantial- 
ly increased the number of these professional pub- 
licity seekers who live by their skill in serving news- 
coated advertising capsules to innocent editors and 
readers. Their ingenious devices in getting into the 
news columns are in most cases beyond the knowl- 
edge of the mere layman, but of their effectiveness 
there can be no doubt. 

The Editor and Publisher describes one device 
which such agents use in making easy the difficult 
work of the Washington correspondent. “In the 
lobby of the National Press Club in Washington,” it 
reports, “there is a table much like a free lunch 
counter. On it is displayed every day the mimeo- 
graphed copies of the hand-out articles, official and 
unofficial, that the press agents hope will prove bait 
for the correspondents. With a paste pot and a little 
re-writing, a brave show of covering the capital can 
be made. Day after day readers consume this cley- 
erly disguised propaganda matter, believing it to be 
legitimate news collected by the busy correspondent 
of Washington.” 

Whatever the source of such publicity or the 
means taken to secure it, its very existence is an 
ulcer upon the newspaper. Every admission of such 
matter marks the surrender of some part of that 
liberty which belongs to the newspaper and for 
which it is ever clamoring. The news column be- 
longs to the public, and no private person or group 
of persons has any right to a single inch of that 
space for selfish reasons. As long as our newspapers 
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news, they are neglecting the very purpose of their 
existence and playing false to the subscribers they 
serve. 

The danger of this widespread control of news 
sources and news columns by outside interests is not 
an imaginary one. It is with us here and now, and 
its effects are visible upon our newspaper pages. 
Mr. Frank Cobb of the New York World emphasized 
that fact not long ago. ‘The newspapers,” he wrote, 
“are not meeting major problems or driving at the 
heart of things but merely skimming the surface, 
with only an occasional reporter now and then get- 
ting at the heart of things.” The press agent is re- 
sponsible for much of these superficial, unfair, un- 
truthful reports of the world’s happenings. He is in 
one sense the Judas of Journalism, for he lines his 
pocket with the silver he gets for debauching his own 
profession. Unless his work is branded as the 
shameful occupation that it is, there will soon be left 
to the newspapers only the vestiges of that liberty 
which is essential for a great and influential press. 

There is no intention here to direct suspicion 
against the advertising column proper. They are 
their own best witnesses. In the early stages of 
newspaper development, it is true, even a tainted 
dollar was the open sesame to the advertising sec- 
tion. That situation does not exist today, although 
our newspapers still suffer from that early way- 
wardness. 

Whether the complaint of legitimate advertisers 
or the resulting deterioration of the newspaper as a 
medium or a clearer realization of moral responsi- 
bility brought about the reform is not certain. The 
reform came, nevertheless, and it has been effective. 
As an indication of the extent to which newspapers 
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have gone in eliminating unworthy matter from 
their columns, we present the following classifica- 
tion of advertising which one management refuses 
to accept: 


(1) Fraudulent or doubtful financial offerings. 
(2) Bucket shops. 
(83) Attacks of a personal character. 
(4) Large guaranteed dividends. 
(5) Offers of something for nothing. 
(6) Guaranteed cures. 
(7) Massage. 
(8) Matrimonial offers. 
(9) Suggestive books. 
(10) Fortune tellers, palmists, etc. 
(11) Objectionable medical advertising. 
(12) Offers of large salary. 
(18) Want advertisements which request money for sam- 
ples or articles. 


The list is suggestive of the care exercised by 
most representative papers today outside of the for- 
eign language publications and the inevitable small- 
fry of journalism. Mr. Merle Thorpe was. really 
describing the situation in most States when he pub- 
lished material a few years ago showing that Kan- 
sas papers alone were throwing out approximately 
one million dollars worth of undesirable advertising 
annually. Little complaint can be made, therefore, 
against the advertising columns proper. They are 
comparatively clean and wholesome, and are being 
made more so every day. 

The great danger which threatens the newspaper 
today is not in the advertising proper, but in the 
spirit in which the advertising is frequently given 
and accepted. Scores of newspapers exist, the space 
buyers of which are compelled to observe the most 
ethical standards in the advertising columns at the 
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same time they are bossing the news columns through 
the business office. As a result there is a tendency for 
the advertising-paper to take the place of the news- 
paper. Mr. Truman A. De Weese has portrayed 
that situation in the magazine field in a way directly 
applicable to the newspaper. He has stated that if 
Mr. Curtis, as a typical publisher, were to speak 
frankly about the purpose of his publication, he 
would say: “It is not my primary purpose to edify, 
entertain or instruct a million women with poems, 
stories, and fashion-hints. Mr. Bok may think it is. 
He is merely the innocent victim of a harmless delu- 
sion, and he draws a salary for being deluded. To 
be frank and confidential with you, ‘The Ladies 
Home Journal’ is published expressly for the adver- 
tisers. The reason I can put something into the 
magazine that will catch the artistic eye and make 
glad the soul of the reader is because the good ad- 
vertiser finds that it pays to give me $4,000 a page 
or $6.00 an agate line for advertising space.” 

While few journalists would venture to agree 
openly with Mr. De Weese, there are certainly very 
good grounds for suspecting the influence of the ad- 
vertiser upon our magazines and newspapers. When 
a newspaper rests only on one leg and that leg is an 
advertising one, those who furnish such support are 
in a position of power if only they wish to use it. 
That is especially so when resources come, as they 
usually do in newspapers, from a few steady, big- 
space consumers with many common interests. The 
fawning of some publishers and the high-handed de- 
mands of some advertisers, as indicated in the exam- 
ples given, show beyond a doubt that the possibility 
of a commercialized press actually exists. 

We hear much today of the rights of newspapers,. 
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especially from the newspapers themselves. That is 
as it should be, for of all institutions the press ought 
to be free from outside influence. It ill becomes 
the press therefore to shriek in horror over the regu- 
lations of lawmakers, who are at least accountable 
to their constituents, when that same press submits 
itself to the shackles of advertisers with few public 
responsibilities to check them. 

When an advertiser or an influential reader pre- 
sents matter of real news value to a newspaper, 
there can be no valid objection to the fact that he 
benefits financially from its publication. Even the 
- occasional misjudgment of such matter is possible 
and excusable. The line which separates advertising 
from news matter is often very delicate and at times 
altogether invisible. Squeamishness on this matter 
would restrict an editor’s legitimate power of selec- 
tion. 

Readers have a right to object, however, when 
legitimate news is made to give place to matter 
which would never have been selected for publication 
if it were not for the influential subscriber or adver- 
tiser back of it. Such articles, no matter how newsy 
they may be made to appear, are really disguised 
advertising or disguised publicity printed for the 
benefit of individuals rather than for the public good. 


The editor’s first duty is to his readers. They pur-. 


chase his paper to get the latest and most truthful 
account of the world’s happenings. He owes that 
service in return for the purchase price, and he is 
bound in justice to give it. 

These subscribers have consented to have present- 
ed to them also the commercial offerings of business 
men. They have allowed the publisher to realize 
financially on the attention they voluntarily give to 
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those offerings. This concession, however, does not 
imply any right on the part of the advertiser over 
the news columns any more than the willingness of 
- movie patrons to attend to the advertisements flash- 
ed upon the screen justifies advertisers in dictating 
what entertainment the people should receive. The 
only legitimate restraining influence over the news- 
paper columns are those embodied in the human law 
and the moral code—and they are not so much re- 
straints as guards for the proper fulfilment of the 
editor’s duties. The moment any other outside in- 
fluence is able to dictate what a newspaper shall or 
shall not print, at that moment the public welfare 
is at stake. 

Even as a business proposition, every editor ought 
to realize that the very existence and value of his 
newspaper as an advertising medium depend upon 
the integrity of the news columns. Any suspicion 
that outside interests are dictating a publication’s 
news policy will lessen the number of readers and 
lessen also the confidence of those who do read. 
Hither of these two results is sufficient to offset any 
influence which a particular publication may have 
as an advertising medium. 

The newspaper today is in a precarious position. 
It has built its edifice upon advertising dollars, and 
yet it must resist the influence of these same dollars 
if it is to preserve its integrity. The short-sighted 
journalist has apparently become convinced that an 
actual dilemma exists, that he must either go back to 
primitive methods or make the best of this genteel 
slavery. Newspaper practice suggests that many 
owners are yielding to this so-called dilemma as 
gracefully but as reluctantly as possible. 

This false view of the situation is most unfortun- 
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ate for the profession, since it not only gives the ad-— 


vertiser new powers of compulsion but also furnish- 
es grounds for the belief that our newspapers are 
being slowly but surely commercialized. The con- 
tinuation and growth of that belief will inevitably 
unfit the newspaper of the future for any real work 
either as an advertising medium or as an organ of 
news and opinion. The journalist who truly visual- 
izes the situation knows that the dependence is really 
on the side of the public and the advertiser, if only 
the newspaper will respect its own value long enough 
for the public and the advertiser to realize it. A firm 
stand for its rights to absolute freedom in selecting 
and reporting news and a clean-cut statement of the 
limits which separate the advertising from the news 
column will open the eyes of those who have lost a 
proper respect for the integrity of our papers. 

Momentary rebellion may follow such a declara- 
tion of rights, but it will not last. Sluggish mar- 
kets and ignorance of the day’s happenings will 
drive both readers and advertisers back to the pa- 
pers with a new sense of the power and value of 
these organs. We may throw the burden for the 
present situation upon the advertisers if we wish, 
but the solution lies with the papers themselves. If 
the publishing of newspapers becomes, as it threat- 
ens to become, a thin-blooded commercial enterprise 
instead of an honored profession, our journalists 
will have no one to blame but themselves. 
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CHAPTER 4 
DECEPTION F 
OUTLINE 


(1) The chief purpose of the profession of journal- 
ism is to give an accurate report of current 
happenings. 


(2) Although absolute accuracy on all occasions is 
an impossibility, there are good grounds for 
believing that at times falsities are published 
with the deliberate intention to deceive. 


(3) The most common form of newspaper mis- 
representation, frequently unintended and 
always difficult of detection, expresses itself 
ordinarily in one of two indirect methods. 


A—Qualitative Deception—Its nature and varia- 
tions: 


A—tThrowing the spot-light on unimportant details. 

B—Ringing a change of emphasis on the same story in 
different editions. 

C—Playing up the expectations of readers. 

D—Stripping the context from a speaker’s remarks. 

E-—Use of over-colored and under-colored words. 

F—The headline. 


B—Quantitative Deception.—Its nature and varia- 
tions: 


A—Presentation of election news. 
B—War-time tendencies. 
C—Influence of racial feelings. 
D—Crime news. 

E—Side-show news. 


(4) 


(5) 


(5) 
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The moral law takes little cognizance of meth- 
ods of deception, so long as deception takes 
place and a knowledge or suspicion of that 
deception exists in the mind of the journal- 
ist. 


The reporter is particularly liable because of 
his closeness to the facts reported, but the 
editor may also partake of that responsi- 
bility. 


The journalist ought to have a very special re- 
gard for truth because he is a professional 
user of words and also because the material 
prosperity of the newspaper will depend ul- 
timately upon its reliability. 


CHAPTER 4 
DECEPTION zs 


world’s need for an accurate report of current 

happenings. That is its chief reason for ex- 

istence, whatever else it may do in addition. 
The faithful recording of these happenings necessi- 
tates a fine sense of truth on the part of every per- 
son through whose hands an article passes from its 
first gathering by the reporter to its final editing 
for publication. The journalist who fails to respect 
that virtue and live it in his life lacks the very first 
essentials of the successful newspaper man. 

In recent years it has been the tendency of the 
newspaper to make itself more than a mere record 
of facts. In its feature section it entertains, on its 
editorial page it instructs, in its advertising columns 
it persuades to action. There can be no legitimate 
objection to these activities so long as they do not 
conflict with the real purpose of the newspaper’s 
existence. It is and always must remain a record 
of daily facts—above all, an accurate and honest 
record. This honesty must inspire every item upon 
the news pages, irrespective of what opinions may 
be expressed upon the editorial page or in the ad- 
vertising columns. 

There is a well grounded suspicion in the public 
mind today, especially since the war, that newspa- 
per men are not giving that honest, accurate service 
for which they are paid. So far as that suspicion is 
correct, the journalist is really blamable. Such an 

(53) 


dh HE newspaper has grown up in response to the 
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individual not only misrepresents facts but also sells 
an article under false pretenses. An examination of 
newspaper practice in this regard is important both 
for the good of the profession itself and for the wel- 
fare of the reader who buys its products. 

Obviously it would be unfair to expect the news- 
paper to publish the entire truth on all occasions. 
Our courts require weeks and months even to ap- 
proximate the truth, yet they fail at times in spite 
of an elaborate detective system and the expert sift- 
ing of testimony. The newspaper has no such ad- 
vantage. It snatches its stories from the lips of 
witnesses often hostile and always more or less un- 
trained in observation and exactness of speech. Usu- 
ally this information is collected piece by piece, here 
and there, by a half dozen reporters differing from 
one another in qualifications and methods. Close per- 
sonal supervision over these collectors or mature de- 
liberation on the matter obtained is impossible. Edi- 
tors work under the lash, for people will have their 
news hot or not at all. The human equation, there- 
fore, is always to be reckoned with—but when 
measured by the stop-watch its variations are aston- 
ishing. Since this news must be gathered from the 
four parts of the earth and published within the day, 
the hour, or even the quarter hour, it is beyond 
human power to prevent inaccuracies. The wonder 
is that there are not more mistakes of this kind in 
our newspapers. 

No journalist can be held to accountability for 
falsities following from the conditions described. 
Moral responsibility requires knowledge of the evil 
and a determination to perform an action in the light 
of that knowledge. It would be absurd to hold an 
editor responsible for every fact which he publishes 
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when such a knowledge is made physically impossible 
by the very conditions under which he works. Such 
inaccuracies will continue until men attain to the 
precision of machines. They are really mistakes of 
the head only, and must be expected, therefore, and 
excused so long as carelessness or intention do not 
make them mistakes of the heart also. 

If material lies were the only kind of untruth upon 
our newspaper pages, there would be little cause for 
complaint. Unfortunately, too many newspaper un- 
truths are apparently the result of a deliberate mis- 
representation of facts. Naturally it is much more 
difficult to show the existence of such formal lying 
in our newspapers than it is to point out examples of 
material falsehood. The narration which to our 
knowledge is actually false may have been published 
with every conviction of truth. Until we know men- 
tal states, we cannot label misstatements as lies un- 
less there is some positive evidence in the article or 
in the conditions surrounding its publication to jus- 
tify us in believing that it was deliberately falsified. 

That limitation makes the citing of actual lies a 
difficult thing. This difficulty, however, does not at 
all prove that formal lying is rare in the newspaper 
world. The moral law fixes guilt in innumerable 
cases where the ordinary reader is not even able to 
see the semblance of untruth. It will be sufficient, 
therefore, to cite examples of what seem to be de- 
liberate violations of truth, with the assumption that 
to every flagrant untruth there are scores of dis- 
guised falsehoods and half-truths not discernable by 
the reader. 

In the January number of the Atlantic Monthly 
(1922), Mr. Frederick Allen cites a Boston newspa- 
per story in which a reporter mis-spells a profes- 
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sor’s name, connects him with the wrong university, 
makes him discover a well-known nebula, increas¢ 
the altitude of a telescope six thousand feet, and mis- 
places the location of the telescope—all in the space 
of twenty lines. This article, according to Mr. Allen, 
was a mis-statement of an announcement given to 
the press by the Harvard Observatory. The journal- 
ist who re-wrote that announcement was either woe- 
fully careless or deliberately changed facts for the 
sake of effect. In either case he was morally guilty 
of the deception he caused. This is an extreme in- 
stance, but it has its companions. 

In the November issue (1921) of the “Journal of 
the American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology” four cases misrepresenting the local Parole 
Board are taken from the Chicago newspapers of 
January alone. The first case consists of an editorial 
statement that twelve Chicago policemen were killed 
by paroled prisoners within two years. Investiga- 
tion showed that only one out of seventeen police- 
men killed in that period was sent to his death by a 
paroled prisoner. 

The second case was a combination cartoon and 
news article suggesting the connivance of the Parole 
Board in obtaining the release of a dangerous crim- 
inal. “Had the newspapers called upon the parole © 
office,” says the writer, “they could have had all the 
facts concerning Schaffner’s case. Better yet, had 
they gone to the clerk of the court in which Schaff- 
ner was convicted, they could have found the writ 
of supersedeas under which he was released.” 

The third case refers to a letter sent voluntarily 
by the Division of Pardon and Paroles to Chas. C. 
Fitzmorris, Superintendent of Police, giving a list of 
men on parole. Although the Superintendent 
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thanked the Division by letter for its voluntary as- 
sistance, the paper reported that Fitzmorris request- 
ed the report, that there were 1148 paroled men at 
liberty, and that the chief suspected many of these 
men to be engaged in criminal activities. 

The fourth case was an editorial entitled: “A Busy 
Little Helper: Chief Fitzmorris is Driving Criminals 
Out of Chicago; the Parole Board is Driving Them 
In.” Under this false caption the editorial deliber- 
ately misquoted the Division’s letter by printing that 
148 men were paroled to Chicago in three weeks. In 
reality the letter merely stated that on January 1, 
1921, there were 148 men on parole in Chicago. In 


' this case, as in these preceding, facts were close at. 


hand for the asking. Failure to seek these facts, 
and particularly the misquoting of evidence used, 
mark these examples as falsehoods of the most dis- 
reputable kind. 

War time, with its predominance of feeling over 
reason, frequently furnishes opportunities to the ir- 
responsible journalist. Those who remember the ex- 
citing days preceding the war with Spain, know how 
utterly unfounded were many of the stories which 
at that time circulated so freely from paper to paper. 
Conditions during the recent war were no exception. 
Reporters who had never done anything more than 
mere routine work suddenly found themselves in the 
midst of a thousand startling rumors. These rumors 
needed only the appearance of truth to be swallowed 
whole by the excitement-loving masses. As a result, 
thousands of spy stories and plot rumors were 
launched from the pages of our papers to travel from 
coast to coast on a wave of popular excitement. 

The following stories are excellent examples of 
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how far certain reporters will sometimes go in feed- 
ing the imaginations of readers: 


NARRATIVE A. 


“Six hundred German spies and plotters have been seized 
in the Great Lakes’ district and thrown into federal prisons, 
while not a few ‘sleep the long sleep’ in this outlying bay or 
that harbor, their lullaby the roll of the machine gun, singing 
death from speedboats across the black waters—America 
looks at the five lakes swirling ominously in the first lead 
colored storms of winter; America does not know of the far 
more dangerous man-made storms that all through the sum- 
mer and autumn nights threatened to wreck the shipping 
system that was bringing down to the mammoth mills of the 
East the iron of which the guns and shells for Haig and for 
Petain and for Pershing were made. This route runs like a 
thread down from Duluth to Buffalo, and there are at least 
three places in its length where a carefully sunken vessel or 
a judiciously exploded quantity of dynamite would have cut 
it in two.—If this route had been closed, Haig’s offensive 
would still be unperformed.—Next year, it is confidently ex- 
pected, Germany will make a determined and carefully or- 
ganized attack by one means or another on this route-——For 
instance, when the Saxonia and the Pentecost-Mitchel, steel- 
laden freighters, went down very strangely across the Soo 
river by Pipe Island, a new route was instantly sought and 
charted around the wrecks, a route whose presence German 
spies would not in any likelihood have suspected. That the 
boats were sunk by treachery has never been proved, but 
there are the facts that the Saxonia collided oddly with the 
Pentecost-Mitchel in a narrow spot where German spies 
would figure a wreck would tie up traffic, particularly if the 
boats lay end to end across the channel. AND THE BOATS 
DID SINK END TO END.” 


This account certainly provokes the dime-novel 
thrill, but it is hardly accurate newspaper reporting. 
In the first place six hundred German spies and plot- 
ters could hardly have been seized in the Great 
Lakes’ district, nor could many of their fellow plot- 
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ters have been sent to a watery grave to sleep “to 
the roll of the machine gun” without others beside 
the reporter becoming aware of it. We have been 
unable to find the story substantiated anywhere. 
Furthermore it has been shown under-oath that the 
boats were not sunk in any mysterious manner, but 
through the carelessness of an intoxicated helmsman. 

A resident of the district throws light on the mat- 
ter when he writes: “I tell you after looking over the 
scene of the accident only last July, when the sunk- 
en wrecks could still be seen, that you could look to 
the sea’s horizon, east, west, and south from there, 
and not see land. So much for the narrow spot. To 
the south spreads boundless Lake Huron, to the east 
the wide stretches of North Bay, to the west the 
rough waters of the straits of Mackinaw, and two 
miles to the north from the wreck the opening of St. 
Marys (not the ‘Soo River) where such a wreck 
would have been of moment.” Reason tells us also 
that it is very natural for boats to sink end to end in 
a collision, and that since the whole lake bottom has 
been for a long time charted and maps rather easily 
obtainable, the Germans could hardly have been kept 
in ignorance of any possible new paths that might 
have been used. 

NARRATIVE B. 


“German spies blew up the dock in the Soo River one mid- 
night, gauging their time so that the blast might wreck a 
freighted steamer alongside—but the steamer five minutes 
before had slipped her cable and glided down the river. Seven 
men of the navy died in this explosion and several others 
were injured. They were expecting trouble and were on the 
job.” 


In reality the “spies” were garbage men carrying 
stuff from a building which was being remodeled 
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after a fire. The bombs, etc., were a few boxes of 
caps of the kind used in canes in Fourth of July cele- 
brations. The owner of the building told the garb- 
age men not to burn the boxes at the dumping 
grounds, and for safety’s sake they determined to 
throw them into the river. It was the accidental 
falling of a box which caused the explosion. The 
fact that the teamsters, the horses, and the revenue 
man looking on were killed, gave foundation to the 
untruth that “seven men of the navy died in the ex- 
plosion.” The coroner’s jury, composed largely of 
men who arrived on the scene immediately after the 
explosion, did not even consider the idea of a Ger- 
man plot. These facts were vouched for to the writer 
by a brother of one closely connected with the affair. 


NARRATIVE C. 


“About the locks in the Soo Canal the German hatred has 
been centered. In the early summer a desperate attempt was 
made to blow them up with a bomb. A well dressed man, 
apparently of the business world, strolled out toward the 
locks one afternoon, innocently swinging a cane and look- 
ing the scenery over with an indifferent eye. He lit a cigar, 
and in so doing swung about as if to shelter the matches’ 
flame from the wind. Glancing backward he saw, in the 
shadow of a building, a man standing and also lighting a 
cigar. The ‘business man’ turned like a flash the moment he 
saw the pursuer, and whipping a black bomb out of his pock- 
et, lit it, and raced toward the docks. Crack! the secret ser- 
vice man’s revolver spoke. In confusion the dynamiter hurl- 
ed his missle in the direction of the masonry, one hundred 
feet ahead of him. Then he dashed toward his enemy, his 
hands in the air. As the secret service men collared him, the 
detonation of the explosion threw him prostrate. Happily, 


the infernal ball had blown up harmlessly sixty feet short of 
the locks.” 


Soldiers guarded the locks during war time, and 
consequently there was no need for secret service 
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men. These soldiers would not have allowed any in- 
nocent stranger to get as near to the locks as the nar- 
rative indicated. Furthermore, spacious parks sur- 
round the locks for hundreds of yards, no buildings 
being there except those housing the operative ma- 
chinery. Therefore, if the secret service man was 
lolling in the shadow of one of these particular build- 
ings, he would be between the “business man” and 
the locks and could not have pursued the latter in 
that direction; if the secret service man had been in 
the shadow of any other building, he would have 
been so far away that there would have been no need 
for the spy to bungle the throwing of his bomb so © 
badly as to miss his objective by fifty feet. Neither 
would the two have time to meet and be thrown 
prostrate by the explosion. The geography of the 
scene is vouched for by a resident of that place. 
Somewhat of the same nature was the account of 
the shooting on St. Mary’s River of “Alfred Ben- 
ninghaus, a German merchant,” under circumstances 


‘which, according to the reporter, suggested the work 
of a spy. In reality the “German Merchant” was 


only a certain Joe Benoit, who was shot by an Amer- 
ican patrol while out in his boat. The doctor in 
charge of the case punctured this little romance. 
These examples of what seem to be forma! lying 
are not mere occasional instances. Offhand, for ex- 
ample, the writer can vouch for the following: a 
newspaper which for several weeks re-wrote a series 
of events from the earlier editions of a rival paper 
as though its reporter had covered the happenings ; 
a paper which on several occasions published imag- 
inary stories about out-of-the-way places for the 
mere sake of creating a sensation; two papers which 
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were openly exposed by cleverly concocted schemes 
of continually filching a rival’s articles. 


Similar examples of newspaper deception might 


be picked up if one had the time and facilities for 
searching them out and if such examples were neces- 
sary to prove that open falsities do appear on our 
newspaper pages. Those which have been given are 
cited merely as examples of newspaper lying in 
which every condition is apparently present for full 
responsibility—deliberate falsification with the in- 
tention of deceiving. While such falsehoods present 
one of the weaknesses of newspaper practice, they 
offer no grounds for attacking the integrity of the 
profession itself. There is no such intention back of 
this work. The honest critic can best show his re- 
gard for the profession by recognizing its defects 
and suggesting methods by which those defects can 
be removed from one of the noblest callings in life. 

Although the open newspaper lie is entirely too 
frequent, it is nevertheless rather the exception than 
the rule. The ordinary form of newspaper misre- 
presentation is much more subtle and difficult of de- 
tection. It consists in printing the facts of a story 
but in such a way that readers will give to some or 
all of the matter a false valuation. The caricaturist 
does this when he sketches true to the features of an 
enemy but so falsifies proportion that a ridiculous 
impression results. A journalist so caricatures 
when, for dramatic effect, for deception’s sake, or 
even in honest ignorance he throws facts out of pro- 
portion either qualitatively or quantitatively. 

The difficulty about this form of deception lies in 
the impossibility of imputing guilt to the journalist. 
who causes it. Over-enthusiasm or careless think- 
ing as well as consummate roguery may be back of 
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any one example of this very subtle form of decep- 
tion. Whether a reporter or editor intends deception 
or not, however, deception does take place in this 
disproportionate presentation of facts. To that ex- 
tent the method of presentation is blamable. It is 
especially blamable in journalism because of the 
many opportunities which that field presents for 
such deception and the serious results which follow 
in the minds of readers. 

In most happenings there is a series of single 
items each of which has its particular weight in the 
story. Even to approximate the truth in reporting 
such events, the narrative must not only present the 
facts but also give them in an orderly arrangement 
and in their proper proportion. Newspaper writers, 
intentionally or unintentionally, offend habitually 
against this canon of truth. 

The trick of throwing the spotlight, as it were, on 
one point of a story at the expense of more im- 
portant details, is one form of indirect lying. Sa- 
lacious details or odd circumstances are ordinarily 
chosen for this prominence, with the result that 
readers frequently miss the real news value of such 
an article. This deception may be accomplished 
through use of the headline, the lead, important posi- 
tions in sentences and paragraphs, or in a variety of 
other ways known to the skilful writer. There is no 
need to cite examples. Almost any newspaper will 
at some time furnish illustrations of articles wherein 
incidents of real value are buried in the interior of 
the write-up to give prominence to some odd or sug- 
gestive detail which will catch the eye and interest 
of curious readers. 

Often also newspapers will ring so continuous a 
change of emphasis on the various incidents in a 
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story as to give the impression that each edition is 
bringing forth a fresh development in the news. 
This playing up of one fact in the morning edition 
and another in the afternoon re-write is not a new 
newspaper device. Dr. Johnson mentions it as 
common in his day. “Journals are daily multiplied,” 
he writes, “without increase of knowledge. The tale 
of the morning paper is told in the evening, and the 
narratives of the evening bought again in the morn- 
ing.” Old as is this method of keeping interest, its 
effectiveness is evident from the frequent use made 
-of it—especially by our metropolitan papers. 

This method of turning the same item “round and 
round and round” to keep interest until something 
turns up is frequently varied by playing upon the ex- 
pectation of readers. ‘Police Secretary Working on 
New Clew,” ‘Prominent Society Members May Be 
Involved,” and other such suggestive heads are pub- 
lished over old re-written articles to tickle the imag- 
inations of readers and whet curiosity from day to 
day until the developments which the newspaper 
hopes for actually take place. The suggestions made 
may have no foundation in fact and may fail as to 
actual fulfilment, but they keep public interest alive, 
and their remembrance is lost in the dramatic pres- 
entation of the solution when it arrives. The Taylor 
murder in Hollywood a year or two ago was a typ- 
ical example of this expectation appeal where actual 
news developments were lacking. 

Public speakers have frequent cause to regret this 
tendency of papers to throw news article out of joint 
by over-emphasizing unimportant details. In re- 
porting speeches, even when manuscripts are fur- 
nished as a guide, newspapers frequently feature in- 
dividual sentences stripped entirely of their context. 
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Although the subject of the discourse is usually men- 
tioned and portions of the address recorded, the posi- 
tion of emphasis is usually given to the startling 
sentence which, shorn of its explanatory surround- 
ings, makes very sensational reading. 

Some years ago a Harvard professor delivered a 


. Commencement address at a Boston college for girls. 


In the course of his speech he mentioned that certain 
mothers feared that their daughters’ zeal for study 
would cause them gradually to gravitate into the 
“old maid” class. The speaker illustrated this ob- 
jection by an actual case of a young lady whose in- 
terest in school work had become so pronounced that 
her alarmed parents importuned her to spend at 
least one year in society before returning to her 
studies. Not wanting to disobey her parents, she 
came to the speaker for advice. He said to her, 
“Flirt hard, M., and show that a college girl is equal 
to whatever is required of her.”’ This single light 
remark in an hour’s serious address on the advant- 
ages of higher education and the responsibility of 
marriage was pounced upon by the thrill-loving re- 
porter and played up as a feature idea of the com- 
mencement address. Under the headline, “Address on 
Flirtation,” a story was published in which even the 
most serious expressions of the speaker’s address 
were used to give point to the deception. 

And now for the results. In the professor’s let- 
ter, quoted in the Outlook, he wrote: “Then remon- 
strances began to be sent me from all parts of the 
country, denouncing my hoary frivolity. From half 
the states of the Union they came, and in such num- 
bers that few days of the past month have been free 
from a morning insult. My mail has been crowded 
with solemn and derisive editorials, with distressed 
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letters of some society for the prevention of vice, its 
significant passages marked—My friends are dis- 
quieted, Harvard is defamed. Reports of my de- 
pravity have lately been sent to me from English and 
French papers, and in a recent number of Life I ap- 
pear in a capital cartoon, my utterance being reck- 
oned one of the principal events of the month.” 

This was, of course, an extreme case in its result- 
ing embarrassment to the speaker. It is cited for just 
that reason, as the method of reporting in this par- 
ticular instance is typical of what we frequently find 
today, and similar consequences are always possible. 
Hamilton Holt in one of his lectures cites a personal 
experience to illustrate even greater daring on the 
part of certain journalists in their speech-reporting 
methods. Mr. Holt was approached one day while 
upon a lecture tour by a representative of one of our 
most influential papers. The reporter asked him if 
he was going to attack anyone or say anything that 
would stir up the mud. “When I said that I hoped 
not,” writes Mr. Holt, “he replied that it would not 
be necessary for him to attend the lecture. ‘Just give 
me the title and the first and last sentences,’ said he, 
‘and I’ll write up an account of it at my desk in the 
office.’ ” 

Mr. Creel writes of an instance in which grave in- 
ternational complications might easily have resulted 
from this very practice of building a story upon a 
half or a quarter statement. “There was an evening 
in Washington,” he says, ‘when correspondents were 
asked to assemble at nine o’clock to receive an im- 
portant piece of news. This news had to do with the 
fact that the war council in Paris had agreed upon 
the terms to be submitted to the Germans. No sooner 
had the reporter of one Washington paper caught. 
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the words ‘agreement’ and ‘armistice’ than he leaped 
from the room and in less than thirty minutes an 
extra was on the streets of Washington blaring the 
announcement that Germany had signed the armis- 
tice and that the war was over.” ‘ 

During election time particularly the newspapers 
play merrily at this little game. The ease with 
which two rival publications will draw honey and 
gall from the same public speech is sometimes as- 
tonishing. As a result of this tendency there is 
probably not a speaker of prominence in the country 
today who has not had occasion to regret this very 
unfair method of reporting speeches to the public. 
The fact that so many of them demand the privilege 
of reading such reports before publication is evi- 
dence enough that they or some of their acquaint- 
ances have suffered keenly at some time from just 
such reportorial untruthfulness. 

Another common form of misrepresentation con- 
sists in the use of over-colored or under-colored 
- words in the presentation of news. In such cases all 
the facts of a story may be given, but woven into 
that account is the occasional word or phrase or 
clause which carries its suggestive coloring into the 
minds of readers. Frequently that misuse of words 
is the result of carelessness or ignorance, but it is 
not always so. There are good grounds for suspect- 
ing deliberation in the regularity with which some 
of our newspapers used the words “murder” or “re- 
prisal’”’ according as they were reporting the deaths 
caused by the Irish Republican Army or by the 
Blacks and Tans. A study of news articles upon 
matter touching the interest of particular papers will 
furnish further evidence of this intentional indirect 
method of coloring facts. 
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Even in matters about which newspapers are not 
directly interested, we find this “touching up” tend- 
ency. University instructors become “professors,” 
cowardly hold-ups become “daring robberies,” erring 
citizens become “prominent society members” with 
too much consistency to be true. The so-called love 
triangle in particular furnishes opportunity for such 
word painting. We are almost invariably invited to 
look upon a sad-eyed, wistful mother waiting at 
home for the return of her husband who has been 
captivated by a creature of beauty. Very, very fre- 
quently the sad, wistful, and beautiful elements of 
the story have no other foundation than the report- 
er’s desire to make his story palatable to jaded 
tastes. 

In describing the methods by which indirect lies 
are foisted upon readers, attention has up to the 
present been directed entirely to the news article. 
Outside of the written report, however, there is an- 
other fertile field of deception in the headline which 
advertises that article to the public. There are many 
reasons for that situation. 

In the first place the headline is not usually writ- 
ten by the reporter who composes the article over 
which it stands. The difficulty of headline composi- 
tion and other newspaper exigencies have necessi- 
tated special writers for this work. The unnatural- 
ness of this situation will always handicap truth. 
The headline writer is ordinarily also a copy reader. 
He must revise the article as he reads and then com- 
pose the headline, relying entirely upon his remem- 
brance of facts after his combined action of reading 
and revising. To begin with he lacks that back- 
ground-knowledge of the story. which the reporter 
possesses. In looking for defects of construction he 
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is also apt to miss important news details upon 
which the point of the story hangs. Consequently 
the resulting headline may not at all times be truly 
representative of the article. 

A newspaper of recent date, for example, recorded 
the killing of a woman and the finding of a self- 
wounded man in a hospital. The reporter who cov- 
ered the case certainly knew that the man was only 
under suspicion, as the details of the write-up indi- 
cated—but the headline writer evidently retained 
only two incidents after his rapid reading. He put 
these incidents together in the following untruthful 
headline: 


MAN SHOOTS SELF 
AFTER MURDERING 
WOMAN; MAY DIE 


The fact that headlines, with only a limited num- 
ber of letters allowable, are written close to the zero 
hour of going to press often makes proper qualifica- 
tion difficult. This situation frequently accounts for 
the inaccuracies which make so many of our head- 


_ lines unreliable. It probably was some such situa- 


tion as this which produced the heading, “Brunsfield 
Flees,” over a newspaper article describing the es- 
cape of an obscure man arrested for speeding. Lack 
of qualification made this headline much more start- 
ling than its news article warranted because of the 
fact that a criminal of the same name who had be- 
headed a man in the community had just been put in 
the local jail on the previous day. 

The amount of service which a newspaper man 
tries to get out of the headline is another frequent 
cause of untruthfulness. Intended originally only 
as a summary of the news, the caption has become 
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more and more an attention-compelling device. Fre- 
quently this latter purpose predominates to such an 
extent that expressions which are entirely misrepre- 
sentative of the contents of articles are permitted 
because of their emphatic qualities. 

The following heading, for instance, was printed 
some time ago in one of our newspapers: 


FLOOD CLAIMS 
50 VICTIMS 
IN VANCOUVER 


This bold but false statement of facts was based 
upon the following report which tells us quite clearly 
in two places that fifty people did not lose their 
lives: “Between 35 and 50 lives lost and property 
damages of several million dollars was the estimated 
toll of floods that swept away parts of several towns 
north and east of here last night and today—Late in 
the afternoon meager advices placed the number of 
dead and missing at 35.” 

Instances of this liberality in captioning news ar- 
ticles so as to get striking headlines could easily be 
multiplied. One more example will suffice. The 
writer remembers very distinctly his fruitless efforts 
to find in a certain paper’s published dispatches any 
justification for the following headline: 


LLOYD GEORGE 
DEFIES ULSTER 
ON IRISH PEACE 


No doubt many other readers were attracted by 
the same headline, only to find upon perusing the ar- 
ticle that the only reason for its existence was the 
desire of some copy reader to evoke a thrill. This 
“putting a wallop” into the headlines has perhaps 
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done more to make street sales than any other 
“make-up” device. That is the reason, perhaps, why 
the metropolitan papers are so much legs reliable in 
this respect than the small-town weeklies. 

In spite of what has been said, it is not likely that 
copy writers falsify habitually and deliberately in 
the headings. Even those newspapers which have 
little regard for the truth would not ordinarily care 
to give themselves the lie by an open contradiction 
between headline and article. So far, however, as 
the desire for effect or the half-reading of articles 
produces such falsities, there can be no justification 
for the inaccurate summaries we so often find in our 
newspapers. 

The unfortunate thing about even unintended 
headline falsities is the widespread deception they 
cause. Our modern paper is so large and so crowded 
with news that we have neither the time nor the pa- 
tience to wade through it all. Only those articles 
which particularly interest us are read to completion. 
This can be verified by our own experience or by ob- 
servation at any time on train or street car. We 
have as a consequence become a nation of headline 
readers, absorbing most of our news from the big 
type announcements of the day. It takes little 
thought to realize the wide-spread deception which 
easily results to the public from feeding continually 
upon headlines that so often misrepresent the news 
items over which they stand. Not long ago, for ex- 
ample, the American Legion Monthly (January, 
1922), found it necessary to protest in a leading ar- 
ticle against the false impression given to the Amer- 
ican people by using the words “War Veteran’’ too 
frequently in the headlines recording crime news of 
one kind or another. 
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Irrespective of effects, however, the false presen- 
tation of facts which so frequently results from mod- 
ern headline writing ought to be a matter of deep 
concern to editors and publishers. The space limi- 
tations of the headline, the rapidity with which it 
must be written, and its modern purpose of getting 
attention as well as summarizing the news may ex- 
plain its frequent failure to represent with absolute 
accuracy the article over which it stands. No set of 
circumstances, however, can justify the inaccuracies 
or repeated mis-statements which result from a care- 
less attitude as to the obligations of truthfulness. 

There are other ways of misrepresenting truth 
qualitatively, but the methods given are the ordinary 
ones from which false ideas about current happen- 
ings arise. Perhaps, with the possible exception of 
the headline, no one of these devices may seriously 
threaten the reader’s conception of current events, 
but the accumulated results of all are a real danger. 

Ex-Governor Miller of New York, addressing the 
State Publishers’ Association a few years ago, made 
an open plea for newspaper codperation towards giv- 
ing us a sound public opinion. In that plea he em- 
phasized the danger of qualitative deception in the 
following words: “The cast of the headlines, the 
little twists in the statement of the occurrence find 
lodgment in the brains of countless numbers of peo- 
ple who read it and, unconsciously to the reader, ulti- 
mately cause that reader to form an opinion.—A 
good many things about which I have first knowledge 
are frequently distorted in the news columns—some- 
times, I thought, consciously, and sometimes uncon- 
sciously.” 

Scrupulous care in collecting news, therefore, will 
count for little if it is falsified in the telling by plac- 
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ing emphasis on unimportant details, by lifting 
statements from the surroundings which explain 
them, or by clothing facts in language which the 
facts themselves do not warrant. The journalist 
who properly values his calling will constantly re- 
member these dangers, doing all in his power at the 
same time to remove every obstacle which in any 
way prevents the accurate presentation of news to 
the reader. Unless readers are told not only facts 
but also the relative size of those facts, they cannot 
have the true perspective of current events; and 
such perspective is necessary for that honest public 
opinion which the newspaper professes to make pos- 
sible. 

Now if it is untruthful for a newspaper to throw 
a single item out of proportion qualitatively, it is 
just as untruthful to exaggerate particular kinds of 
news quantitatively. The editor is constantly con- 
fronted with this danger. All day long political 
news, theatrical news, crime news, sport news, com- 
mercial news, and a thousand variations of the 
world‘s happenings pour in upon him in the form of 
reports, half-reports, and mere rumors. He sits in 
judgment on this mass of matter, selecting the good 
from the bad and determining the amount of each 
type of news which his paper will carry. It is no 
easy task for a mere mortal with his limited knowl- 
edge and his finite intellect to determine accurately 
the quantity and quality of news necessary in order 
to present an honest picture of the day’s happenings. 
No one expects perfection or an exact approach to 
it. It is only when honest effort gives way to “de- 
sign” that mistakes of this kind are properly worthy 
of consideration. 

A typical instance of this gum-shoe and sky-rocket 
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journalism was presented to the readers of one of 
our large cities a few years ago when certain power- 
ful interests attempted to discredit various char- , 
itable institutions of the locality. After astounding 
charges had stimulated public interest to the boiling 
point, the whole spirit of the reform fiasco was re- 
vealed when there was suddenly produced in the 
court of investigation a bitter and untruthful pam- 
phlet anonymously fathered by certain of the sancti- 
monious accusers. The unexpected exposure of that 
pamphlet in the presence of those responsible for it 
was one of the most dramatic incidents of the whole 
investigation. By all the laws of newspaper writing 
and of every day honesty the exposure of that pam- 
phlet should have been headlined on the first page of 
every local paper as were the improbable accusa- 
tions of that investigation. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
the keen-scented reporter for once lost his “nose for 
news,” and probably the most dramatic incident of 
the entire investigation was not even given a men- 
tion upon the pages of most newspapers covering 
that investigation. 

The writer, who happened to be living in that lo- 
cality during the so-called inquiry, can never en- 
tirely forget his impression of newspaper unfair- 
ness. The playing up of vitriolic accusations was 
such as to leave in the minds of many unprejudiced 
readers the impression that gentle nuns and char- 
itable lay persons were “ogres” in human form. 
Such heads and subheads as the following, for exam- 
ple, were blazoned forth to people passing the news 
stands or skimming the announcements of the day: 
“No Tooth Brushes, And Beds Were Never Clean- 
ed ;” “ ‘Boys’ Home Looked Like Pig Pen,’ says Char- 
ity Deputy ;” “Had One Tooth Brush For 400 Chil- 
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dren ;” “Shocking;” “Filthy ;” “Cruel ;” “Worse Than 
Anything In Oliver Twist ;” “Orphans and Pigs Fed ~ 
From Same Bowls;” etc. 

Comparatively little was written of the uncivil 
treatment of consecrated person on,the witness 
stand, of spies haunting the churches, of private tele- 
phone wires tapped, of the asylum doors always open 
to visitors, of the character of the men making the 
accusations and of the innocent women particularly 
who suffered from them. That this method of hand- 
ling news was productive of false impressions on a 
wide scale was shown by editorial comments publish- 
ed far from the field of accusation. 

The interesting feature of the entire news treat- 
ment of this investigation was the fact that, so far 
as could be observed, there was not a single clear-cut 
falsehood published. The playing up and the play- 
ing down of news and the skilfully placed ‘“‘he said” 
and “‘he declared” did the work of deception as ‘effec- 
tively as open falsehood. That whole struggle for a 
fair hearing against vicious tongues, with its col- 
umns of space devoted to the mis-statements of one 
side and its half or quarter-columns to the defense 
of the other, with its scare-heads and leaded charges 
and its condensed answers,—was an excellent exam- 
ple of journalism as it is not taught but as it is some- 
times practiced. The whole affair is particularly 
pathetic when one considers that these newspapers 
might have learned the real facts at the bare cost 
of car fare. Whatever the cause of the apparent 
bias shown, there can be no doubt that news in this 
case was thrown out of proportion quantitatively as 
well as qualitatively, with the result that thousands 
of readers received a false impression of the actual 
situation. 
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This “design” on the part of editors in selecting 
or rejecting or trimming the news is frequently seen 
in periods of political activity. The old mud-sling- 
ing days are over and the partisan newspaper is no 
longer very much in evidence. Manipulating the 
loud and soft pedal has been found to be a much 
more pleasant and effective way of influencing votes. 
From the viewpoint of truth this modern method is 
hardly an improvement since under these new condi- 
tions the open lie merely gives place to a more spe- 
cious form of deception. 

The newspaper treatment of the last New York 
City elections illustrated this method of indirect de- 
ception. The writer picked up a New York paper 
one day and read upon the editorial page alone four 
more or less direct attacks upon the Democratic can- 
didate for mayor. There was nothing improper in 
that situation, but the number of editorials upon one 
subject in one issue suggested an examination of the 
news columns for a possible reflection of that em- 
phatic editorial attitude. The results were inter- 
esting. 

In that single edition eight articles were printed, 
each of which recorded some fact or other expres- 
sing popular disapproval of the Democratic candi- 
date. To the writer it seemed that only anti-Hylan 
meetings were being conducted with any degree of 
frequency, only anti-Hylan gatherings were gener- 
ally attended, and only anti-Hylan speeches were be- 
ing enthusiastically received. A few days later the 
wires carried the surprising news that Mr. Hylan 
had defeated his opponent by at least 400,000 votes. 
There are no grounds for believing that the news- 
papers openly falsified during the campaign. The 
appearance of popular disapproval was produced ap- 
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parently by the simple method of giving generous 
space to such facts as were unfavorable to Mr. Hylan 
and favorable to his opponent. 

That same partisan spirit which so frequently 
over-balances news in a political crisis might be ex- 
pected to exercise its influence at a time of great na- 
tional danger when there is practical unanimity 
upon a matter in dispute. The intense feeling which 
exists all along the line on such occasions may to 
some extent excuse the very natural tendency to see 
only one side of a question. It is quite difficult to 
understand, however, how this feeling during our 
recent war could have prejudiced newspapers 
against classes of readers which were producing pa- 
triots in spite of great odds. 

Throughout the war national organizations of 
Germans, Poles, Czechos-Slavocs, ete., not only 
pledged their. loyalty to the government but also 
backed that pledge by generous subscriptions of men 
and money. The National Croation Society alone, 
with a membership of 4200 members, voted one- 
third of its entire treasury—$300,000—for the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds; while the National Council 
of Jugo-Slavs, in harmony with 350 branch organi- 
zations, put itself squarely behind our government in 
sentiment and actual work. Our newspapers gener- 
ally ignored these and similar patriotic demonstra- 
tions, although they did print a great many single 
instances of disloyalty-on the part of individuals of 
these races and a great many half reports suggestive 
of the disloyalty of the races themselves. 

The result was a breeding of much internal sus- 
picion and the consequent weakening of those home 
forces which should have been supporting the boys 
who were wielding their guns in our defense. 
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- Throughout the war racial feeling, along with po- 
litical and religious prejudice, continued to play 
havoc with that unity which the spirit of patriotism 
was trying so hard to maintain. Newspaper unfair- 
ness may have been merely the result of these forces 
or it may have been partly the cause of them—but 
certainly it existed in the public press as we can 
easily see now in looking back from a calmer period 
of peace. 

Racial prejudice and its effect on newspaper pub- 
licity has not been confined, however, to questions 
directly affecting our own citizenship. The “wea- 
ther-cock”’ attitude of certain papers upon the Irish 
situation has been of such a nature that many peo- 
ple are of the opinion that English influences have 
been dictating the spirit if not the words of Amer- 
ican editorial pronouncements. Here are the rather 
trenchant observations of one of the most conserva- 
tive religious magazines in the land: 


“A few months ago American newspapers were 
berating the Irish Republicans, taking their cue 
from Mr. Lloyd George. At that time he was calling 
the British Empire, and all the rest of the world as 
well, with special reference to the United States, to 
witness that he would never shake hands with a 
‘murder gang,’ for such was his description of the 
Sinn Feiners. The American newspapers we have 
in mind were taking his word at its face value, and 
ringing the change on the term ‘murder gang’ day 
after day. Nothing was too bad to say about the 
Sinn Feiners then, and the blackest of Black and 
Tan outrages were either ignored altogether, or de- 
fended on the ground of military necessity. 

“But we have lived to see changes. Suddenly the 
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Prime Minister burned the political gods which he 
before adored ; then he turned from the extreme mil- 
itarism in Ireland and the defense thereof to a desire 
for peace; and he shook hands in London with mem- 
bers of the same ‘murder gang’ against whom he had 
been so fiercely contending. He besought the Sinn 
Fein leaders, as the ‘chosen representatives of their 
people,’ to meet him and try to straighten out the 
Irish-English difficulties. The change was so sud- 
den as almost to take away the breath of the editors 
of American newspapers. _ 

“But the newspaper men were equal to the occa- 
sion. Without turning a hair, they began to sing in 
tune with the British Premier, and to dwell upon 
the great desirability of peace between Great Britain 
and Ireland, as if they had never preached the prac- 
tical wiping out of the Irish people in their frantic 
efforts to second Mr. George’s former militaristic 
policy. Next they began to have editorials praising 
the virtues of ‘Dominion Home Rule,’ which they 


. formerly scoffed at as being too much of a conces- 


sion to the spirit of Irish nationality. 

“As time went on, they discovered that Lloyd 
George’s troubles about the Irish situation were not. 
all coming from the Sinn Feiners. They found out 
that Ulster—or at least what they call Ulster, for 
political purposes—was standing in the pathway of 
peace. So we had the shock of seeing numerous edi- 
torial references to Ulster which were decidedly cen- 
sorious in tone. These references grew in number 
and tartness in the Amercian press as the days 
dragged on. 

“Such is the way of journalists who regard jour- 
nalism, not as a profession, but as a business. They 
boast of their enterprise in getting news, and of the 
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independence of their comments in it; but they give 
out only what news serves their purpose, and invari- 
ably set forth the opinions held by ‘those higher up’ 
—the owners of the papers, so many of whom are al- 
ways ready to strike a profitable bargain with any 
propagandist or political boss that comes along. They 
scream with the eagles or they caw with the crows, 
according to circumstances.” 

The least observable evidence of this biased news- 
paper attitude but at the same time the most elo- 
quent is the kind of Irish news which our papers 
have left unprinted. Those who have been in Ire- 
land during the Black and Tan activities have won- 
dered how the newspapers could pick so many in- 
stances justifying English force in a situation so 
blackened with examples of its abuse. 

Another even more common example of misrepre- 
sentation through over-emphasis of news reports on 
one side of a situation is the amount of space given 
to crime news by many of our newspapers. This 
over-emphasis follows not only from the preference 
given to merely local crimes over really interesting 
and helpful achievements of a public nature but also 
from the amount of space over which the accounts of 
such crimes are spread. When the seamy side of a 
salesman’s life is given a four-column story and an 
epoch-making inventor hardly achieves a three-inch 
announcement, there is something more than news 
values influencing editors. 

A recent issue of the “Journal of the American In- 
stitute of Criminal Law and Criminology” contains 
the following interesting comment on the tendency 
of American newspapers to exaggerate conditions in 
reporting crime news: “It seems evident that cer- 
tain newspapers, lacking the sensational war news 
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which filled the press and sold our papers by the mil- 
lions, have exaggerated sensational crimes for ul- 
terior motives. At any rate, no true perspective can 
be gained from the newspapers on this question, al- 
though unfortunately the great majority of people 
have practically no other source of information.” So 
pronounced is this predominance of crime news over 
any other kind of matter published in metropolitan 
papers that many stay-at-home country people act- 
ually believe that hold-ups and murders are common 
sights on the streets of our big cities. 

They are not to be blamed for their opinions if we 
are to take the word of a former editor of the New 
York Post. “No one,” he wrote, ‘‘attempting to de- 
rive an estimate of present conditions in New York 
from the front page contents of many of our news- 
papers, would be blamed for concluding that society 
is on the verge of deplorable anarchy,—that alarm 
being sounded not only by publications to whose 
thunderous and shrieking headlines we have grown 
accustomed, but by papers which professedly aspire 
to higher journalistic aims.” Of course the fifteen 
or twenty per-cent of newspaper space often given to 
crime news does not in itself constitute falsity. It 
does, nevertheless, give readers false ideas of society, 
and in so far as that deception is willed, culpable 
lying results. 

Perhaps the most common way of deceiving the 
people in this quantitative way is in the tendency 
all along the line to pick out and emphasize the odd 
and sensational. The speaker who shouts an absurd 
claim, the preacher who stoops to horse-play stunts 
in filling his church, the professor who “discovers” 
a trick way of educating—all get columns of space 
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denied to the real though less sensational accom- 
plishments of their sane fellow workers. 

This featuring of the side-show element in news 
is common to all fields, political, social, commercial, 
etc. The pioneer in the medical field, for example, 
who labors long years in taking a few certain steps 
in the direction of curing disease gets little notice 
in our papers. The publicity crank, on the other 
hand, who claims to have devised a way of restoring 
youth or of instantly curing an organic disease has 
his picture and his quack theories broad-sided over 
the land—frequently with enormous monetary re- 
turns to himself. 

The results of this newspaper tendency can be 
seen in the ignorance which people as a rule show 
about accomplishments of real value. They know 
more about Galli-Curci’s divorce and Paderewski’s 
long hair than they do about the wonderful work of 
these musical geniuses. Ask the average person 
about Edison and his work. He will tell you, per- 
haps, that Edison is a great inventor, that he gets 
out odd questionnaires, that he sleeps very little. 
Will he be able to tell you about the nature and 
value of even three of his inventions? This ignor- 
ance is not entirely the fault of the people, for the 
real emphasis of newspaper reports about such gen- 
iuses has been placed both in word and in space upon 
their eccentricities. 

It is a poor defense for our papers to urge, as some 
of them do, that the people demand such stuff. As 
well might the charlatan who forms the drug appe- 
tite in his patient defend his continuous feeding of 
that appetite by saying that his patient demands it. 
Our newspapers have no better right to continue 
feeding a false taste for which they themselves are 
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mostly responsible. The situation is not beyond the 
control of our newspapers, if only they make a ser- 
ious concerted effort to restore a popular taste for 
the normal in news. Back of every worth-while in- 
vention or discovery or literary achievement there is 
real human interest, if our journalists will only seek 
it out for their readers. It is chiefly because so many 
of our reporters are surface gleaners that they get 
so little of real interest for their papers. Not seeing 
that quality in the matter they collect, they are na- 
turally driven to mechanical devices of producing it, 
the result very often being nothing but “the com- 
mon-place in a state of delirium tremens.” Let them 
look beneath the surface of the common-place, and 
they will find plenty of healthy matter sufficiently 
interesting to both entertain and improve their read- 
ers. 

The particular danger of quantitative lying con- 
sists in the fact that the expression of a policy may 
be as mendacious as particular statements, and its 
culpability even greater. Nowadays, as we have al- 
ready remarked, newspapers are flooded with news, 
and the editor’s viewpoint determines selection. In 
that selective process one or the other side of a news 
situation can be exalted by publicity or demolished 
by the “Thunders of Silence.”’ 

Editors with views to ventilate know this power, 
and generally accomplish their designs by a selection 
of news rather than by falsities of presentation. The 
very elusiveness of this method of deception and the 
affectation of truth which it carries often make it 
the more deadly, since it so often gives readers a 
wrong point of view and a wrong perspective of 
questions vital to their own well-being. There is 
little chance of correcting such deception. One can 
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nail the printed lie, but the motive governing selec- 
tion is almost beyond exposure. For purposes of 
truth, therefore, soundness of motive in making se- 
lection is of much greater consequence than any sin- 
gle article. Certain unscrupulous editors are partial 
to this particular form of deception because it does 
not leave them altogether defenceless against a libel 
suit. It is so easy under this form of deception to 
put on a pious face of duty well done and to lay the 
blame for the overbalancing of news on the difficul- 
ties of collection or of selection or of presentation. 

More frequently, however, this quantitative ex- 
aggeration of certain kinds of news results from an 
otherwise honest editor’s desire to sell his paper. In 
fact it may be stated that generally speaking indirect 
lying, and particularly quantitative deception, does 
not trouble the consciences of editors. The execu- 
tive who expressed himself as preferring young men 
for city work because their impressions, if less cor- 
rect, were more novel and attractive was probably 
a victim of this delusion. Where false impressions 
result from this overbalancing of news, however, 
there is always moral guilt commensurate with the 
extent to which an editor foresees even the possibil- 
ity of deception. It must be remembered also that 
indirect lying, whether it be by any of the forms of 
qualitative deception or by quantitative misrepre- 
sentation, is often more deadly in its effects than the 
brazen falsehood. 


From what has already been written, it is evident 


that truth is not observed as it should be by our 
newspapers. The cases cited are given only to show 
that untruthfulness does exist rather commonly in 
the newspaper field and that it has a variety of forms. 
The extent of that untruthfulness cannot be accur- 
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ately measured, nor can the exact attitude of editors 
and reporters on the question of truth be definitely 
fixed. Yet to any observing person it must be plain 
that there is entirely too much rumor published as 
fact and entirely too many facts published in a twist- 
ed and distorted way. Newspaper limitations may 
account for a great many of these misstatements of 
fact; but those limitations cannot justify the almost 
constant exaggerations, distortions, and palpable un- 
truths which spatter the newspaper pages of the 
country. The fact that reporters misrepresent quite 
frequently without fear of consequence is evidence 
enough that they are not sufficiently often called to 
account for their misdeeds. 

It is no excuse to say, as so many journalists do, 
that the newspaper is more faithful to facts in its 
narrations than are people of the world. Untruth- 
fulness on the part of one individual or a million does 
not justify the untruthfulness of others, particularly 
those who profess to be truth tellers; neither does 
the plea that journalists must use emphatic language. 
justify deception. The moral law takes little cogni- 
zance of methods of deception. Half truths or facts 
falling only short of truth or even whole truths 
thrown out of proportion are in reality whole false- 
hoods so long as they deceive and a knowledge or 
suspicion of that deception is present in the mind of 
the journalist. 

When a journalist, therefore, deliberately affrms 
what he knows to be false, or states as certain what 
he knows to be doubtful, or classes as doubtful what 
he knows to be true, or over-exaggerates news qual- 
itatively or quantitatively he is guilty of falsehood. 
The incident of his being a newspaper man does not 
excuse him. The fact that he must get his news 
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quickly from all parts of the earth and often from 
sources which prove unreliable may frequently ex- 
cuse the mistaken statement; but no circumstance or 
set of circumstances can remove responsibility when 
knowledge or even suspicion of untruthfulness pre- 
cedes publication. 

This responsibility applies to reporters with even | 
more appropriateness than it does to editors. The 
reporter is closer to the events and may know the 
_ falsity of the news he presents when editors have no 
suspicion of untruthfulness. No one expects the lat- 
ter to be superhuman. The editor who could suc- 
cessfully ferret out every material falsehood and 
every untruth submitted by reporters would be a 
side-show wonder. But, granting that the editor has 
it in his power to reduce intentional mistakes to a 
minimum, then in so far as he neglects by every pos- 
sible means to do so, he is responsible for individual 
offenses against truth whether he sees them or not. 
The editor is in a position of grave responsibility 
with regard to the souls of his readers. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that it takes much 
less to incur guilt of criminal negligence in a man 
guilding a flying express than it does in a man push- 
ing a wheel-barrow. 

The obligation of truth in spoken and written dis- 
course is a serious one, irrespective of whether a per- 
son is a journalist or not. Language was given to 
man alone among all God’s creatures. By its use 
man communicates with man, friendships grow, so- 
ciety flourishes, business and government are made 
possible. Like all great gifts, however, it is subject 
to abuse, and the power of expression when misused 
is as productive of harm as its proper use is of 
good. 
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Deceptive language is first of all self-destructive, 
since it destroys that confidence upon which the ef- 
fectiveness of all language depends. But that is not 
all. It hurts the one who misuses it, since it con- 
victs him as a deceiver in the court of his own mind. 
It: hurts the reader or hearer also, since it destroys 
his belief in the integrity of his fellow men. That 
disbelief, in turn, loosens the bonds of society, busi- 
ness, and government. 

But lying is not merely a disorder in the material 
world. The Divine Giver of language placed upon us 
the obligation of truth in His commandment forbid- 
ding false witness against our neighbor. In fact the 
whole history of God’s relations with man is eloquent 
of His abhorrence of lying. Even the gentle Saviour 
was moved to anger in the presence of those whose 
custom is was to deceive. Time and again we see 
His mercy publicly extended to the representative of 
some great criminal class—to the userer Zacheus, to 
the persecutor Saul, to the public woman Magdalene, 
to the thief on the cross. The one class of sinners 
which the gentle Saviour flayed unmercifully as 
“vipers” and “serpents” was the hypocrites—who 
were liars in action. So bitter was He against this 
particular sin that He connected its use directly with 
Satan himself, “for he is a liar and the father there- 
of.” Every misuse of language, therefore, is not 
only an offense against one’s own mind and the very 
purpose of language itself, but it is a danger also to 
the social structure and an offense against the moral 
code. 

The journalist has greater obligations towards 
truthfulness than the followers of most other call- 
ings. He is a professional user of language, dealing 
continuously and extensively in this major gift of 
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God. All day long he gathers material for news and 
publicly dispenses it to an eagerly awaiting world. 
His papers carry enough written matter daily to 
make a book of some size, and his circulation depart- 
ment scatters that matter through city streets and 
over country lanes with a suddenness and a range 
that preclude correction. 

Opportunity for deception presents itself to him 
in every happening he reports, and tempters are not 
wanting who will pay highly or threaten danger- 
ously with the hope of influencing the presentation 
of news. Once the editor yields to these influences, 
every copy of his paper multiplies the false impres- 
sions made. Edition after edition carries its daily 
burden of deception into thousands of minds, driving 
home the ideas communicated by editorials based 
upon the news articles published. Certainly the edi- 
tor is engaged in precarious work. Because of that 
situation, he should take the same precautions moral- 
ly as are taken by the laborer who works at an oc- 
cupation dangerous to himself and society. “Safety 
First” might well be adopted as a newspaper slogan 
just as it has been in the transportation field. 

Even in a material way the journalist will ordin- 
arily succeed only in the measure in which he appre- 
ciates his moral obligations. The very reason for 
the newspaper as a merchantable article lies in the 
world’s need for an accurate record of the day’s hap- 
penings. In this country particularly that need is 
peremptory. The fact that our form of government 
depends for its successful development upon the in- 
telligent will of the people, makes imperative some 
common medium for carrying to them without bias 
or misrepresentation the material from which they 
can form honest opinions. 
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The human voice, the telephone, the telegraph, the 
magazine, the pulpit—all furnish material for sound 
public opinion on the problems of government, but 
each of these has its limitations of time and place 
and subject. The newspaper alone is the daily med- 
ium of communication on all subjects to all persons. 
That is the reason perhaps, why Jefferson said, “I 
would rather live in a country with newspapers and 
without a government than in a country with a gov- 
ernment and without newspapers.” The newspaper’s 
adherence to truth, therefore, is a patriotic duty 
which cannot be avoided without great harm to the 
individual and to the public. 

In the commercial world its obligations are no less 
demanding. The rise and fall of stocks, the increase 
and lowering of prices, the opportunity for profitable 
investments, and the advisability of necessary re- 
trenchment are all highly dependent upon the signs 
which business men see in the life around them. 
Buyers as well as sellers keep their fingers upon the 
public pulse, and the newspaper is the great thermo- 
meter of the world’s activities. The journalist is at 
the point of contact—a professional fact getter, 
trained and experienced in sifting the true from the 
false for public presentation. He is paid for this 
service, and in so far as he neglects to give it, is 
bound to restitution. The consistent failure of a 
single newspaper in this duty will almost certainly 
mean future failure as a business venture. 

Truthfulness, therefore, is a quality vital to the 
success of the journalist both as a man and as a 
member of a respensible profession. The necessity 
of that quality has not always been recognized in the 
past, and it is not being sufficiently cultivated in the 
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present. The lack of confidence in our newspapers 
which we so often hear expressed by readers is a 
reflection of that attitude. Until journalists learn to 
value that spirit of truth as one of the greatest as- 
sets of the profession, the newspaper cannot attain 
to the real power and influence to which it is by na- 
ture intended. 
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CHAPTER 5 % 
CALUMNY AND DETRACTION 
OUTLINE 


(1) In the newspaper world there are certain con- 
ditions which tend to give rise to offenses 
against good names and reputations. These 
conditions are: 


A—The fact that misrepresentation of character gener- 
ally follows from misrepresentation of fact, 


B—tThe impersonal attitude which frequently grows on a 
reporter who deals with laughter and tears as his 
daily laboratory materials. 


{2) Over and above these general contributory 
conditions there are also certain particular 
causes which frequently result in calumny 
and detraction. Some of these particular 
causes are: 

A—Taking over the work of the police in order to scoop 
a rival. 

B—Resurrecting a scape-goat in order to solve a mys- 
tery. 

C—The bullying attitude which frequently comes from 
a possession of power. . 


D—Playing favorites where the weak and powerful are 
concerned. 
E—Trying the prisoner before the jury decides. 


F—Attempting the dramatic by using the innocent as a 
foil. 


G—Feeding the public taste for spicy gossip. 
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(8) -Certain critical privileges are necessary to the 
newspaper by reason of its office to serve an 
enlightened public opinion. 

A—tThe justification of those privileges under the moral 
law. 
B—Common abuses of these privileges. 


C—Concern of far-seeing men as to the dangers of these 
abuses. ~ , 


(4) Application of the moral law to newspaper of- 
fenses against good names and reputations. 


CHAPTER 5 
CALUMNY AND DETRACTION 


: RUTH is not the only virtue violated by the 
| newspaper. Good names and reputations also 
go by the board under the decrees of this new 
deity, John Brown, the editor. There is a very 
natural reason why this situation should follow from 
the preceding one. The editor or reporter who loses 
respect for one canon of the moral law will hardly 
go out of his way to observe another, especially if it 
conflicts with what seems to be his own good or con- 
venience. As a matter of fact, misrepresenting inci- 
dents in a newspaper almost automatically involves 
misrepresenting good names and reputations also. 
Journalists have long ago realized that man is more 
interested in man than in anything else. Conse- 
quently there are very few incidents selected for 
publication which are not interwoven in one way or 
another with a human life or human lives. Misre- 
present the incident, and you ordinarily misrepresent 
the life or lives concerned also. Most of the falsi- 
ties cited in the preceding chapter are illustrations 
of this fact. 

The peculiar relation which the newspaper man 
holds to the general public is another occasion of fre- 
quent offense. Although in one sense the journalist — 
is closer to people than most men, in another sense 
he is much farther removed. His daily professional 
contact with laughter and tears develops an imper- 
sonal attitude wherein interest is almost entirely 
centered on the facts he finds and upon their pre- 
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sentation. It is much easier for him to lose a sense 
of his neighbors’ rights than it is for persons who 
habitually keep contact with their fellow men. The 
actors in the dramas he records are usually strang- 
ers to him. There is no previous sympathy with the 
one in trouble, no charitable listener to discourage 
his exaggerations or misstatements, and ordinarily 
no angry victim to make him more careful of indis- 
cretions in the future. It is so easy to twist a fact 
for the sake of an interesting story or an emphatic 
heading, and thereby hurt a good name. 

A typical example of how reporters will occasion- 
ally juggle facts or invent them for the sake of a 
story occurred not long ago. One day it was found . 
that a simple-minded “trusty” had walked away 
from a penal institution with a romantic boy in 
search of a fortune. The story as it stood possessed 
possibilities, but it lacked the kick of the modern 
thriller. One journalist, true to a certain type of his 
profession, looked for a sex angle and found it in 
the fact that a little girl was in the habit of playing 
near a building in which the prisoner worked. It re- 
quired the injection of only a few journalistic 
“props” such as “it is reported,” “the alleged,” etc., 
to furnish metropolitan reporters a juicy scandal 
with which to regale readers. As an appropriate 
background to the fiction, these reporters transplant- 
ed great flocks of imaginary sheep with their imag- 
inary prison shepherds to the barren sandhills, and 
even pictured the “trusties’” of the near-by prison 
taking the women of the town to the movies. The 
rest they graciously left to the imagination. 

There was no excuse for this undiluted lying. The 
facts were there and they were easily obtainable. As 
the case originally presented itself, however, it was 
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too tame for the young minds who covered it. A 
local reporter’s desire for an interesting story, there- 
fore, started this assault upon good names; a similar 
desire on the part of several metropolitan reporters 
continued and added to the injustices The guilty 
journalists saw their story given a front page space, 
They even heard a compliment or two, perhaps, on 
the facts they unearthed. These were the real re- 
sults to them, the only results in fact so far as their 
selfish and calloused consciences were concerned: 

As a consequence of these stories a decade’s honest 
effort toward perfecting formative prison discipline 
was threatened and the women of an entire com- 
munity were placed under a cloud. Perhaps the 
most contemptible part of it all was that these re- 
porters took an innocent child who, in the simplicity 
of her heart, used to play around the prison water- 
works and connected the name of that little girl with 
a prisoner in a very unsavory way. That little girl 
was probably not known by any more than a score 
of people, but her right to a good name was just as 
real as was that of any prominent lady in the land. 
The remembrance of that incident may never again 
rise up to confront that girl in the future. The hearts 
of those who believed the printed story may even 
have gone out to this child as the innocent victim of 
a moron. No such palliating circumstances, how- 
ever, can absolve these guilty reporters. They in- 
curred guilt the moment they placed in action a force 
which by its very nature was apt to injure the good 
name of this child whether the results followed or 
not. The same was true with respect to the injured 
names and reputations of the women of the town 
and of the prison authorities. 

The tendency of some newspapers to take over 
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the work of the police officials in running down crim- 
inals is another cause of frequent offenses against 
good names and reputations. An occasional news- 
paper man may interest himself in this work for the 
good of the community, but most often it is the de- 
sire for a scoop which gives energy to his action. 
Police officials seldom show their hands upon half 
‘developed evidence lest a. premature arrest frighten 
away the real culprits. The reporter is ordinarily 
animated by different motives. The press hour is 
frequently at hand in his case, and the opportunity 
of making a name for himself may not present itself 
again. Suspicion points to a certain individual; 
there is no time to investigate the half-developed evi- 
dence; the necessity of scooping his rivals urges him 
on; and the reporter runs a story which sets the 
community awhirl. The chances are that the story 
fails of results, as most short-cut methods do fail in 
any field of action. The reporter’s bomb then be- 
‘comes a “dud,” but he had a brief period of hope, a 
brief moment of triumph, and he has at least demon- 
strated his aggressiveness and the aggressiveness of 
his paper. 

Occasionally he succeeds, else the short-cut method 
of leaping from suspicion to judgment would not 
flourish. If he does succeed, then for at least one 
brief edition he and his newspaper are the center of 
all eyes, and he becomes a newspaper “ace.” The 
glory of one such victory is compensation in his mind 
_ for the many mistakes which may happen, especially 
if his editor is one who will stand for such methods. 
The reputation of the accused man? “Oh, well he 
had a record anyway. The added accusation won’t 
contribute much to his dishonor.” 

This disregard for the rights of the man with a 
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past is frequently seen in the ease with which cer- 
tain newspapers will saddle the crimes of a neighbor- 
hood upon the shoulders of some unfortunate in an 
endeavor to get there first with the solution of a 
mystery. An instance of this took place some time 
ago when detectives arrested Tito Ligi of Scranton 
as a draft evader. No suggestion of any other crime 
was made against this person in the public state- 
ments of the detectives, yet his name was heralded 
over the land and his picture published as a Wall 
Street bomb suspect. 

The Nation later published the results of an in- 
vestigation of this newspaper charge. Here is the 
evidence unearthed: the existence of a sash-weight 
factory in Scranton; the presence of a box of sash 
weights in the back yard of the restaurant in which 
Ligi started to work a month after the tragedy; an 
explosion in an abandoned mine near Scranton one 
night; some fragments of sash-weights in a near-by 
field. The professional investigators found no 
grounds in these incidents for charging complicity 
in the Wall Street crime, but the newspapers made 
them the excuse for ruining a reputation. It was not 
a case of bad judgment merely. In their eagerness 
to saddle the New York murders upon this poor for- 
eigner, the reporters even published untruths. They 
made the Italian reside two blocks from his home, 
and even constructed imaginary subterranean pas- 
sages leading to an abandoned mine. Here they pic- 
tured him experimenting with bombs along with his 
co-conspirators. 

The story made interesting reading and furnished 
startling headlines for street sales, but it was untrue 
and it was unjust. However guilty the Italian may 
have been as a draft evader, he was not a murderer; 
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yet somebody today carries the responsibility for 
having made him so in the minds of thousands of 
readers. Those journalists forgot that being un- 
patriotic should not entail a man’s losing his reputa- 
tion as a respecter of life, any more than the losing 
of an eye takes away the reader’s right to the shoes 
which he wears. 

No amount of reasoning can ever justify a news- 
paper which arbitrarily assumes the guilt of an inno- 
cent person, no matter how numerous and heinous 
the crimes which he might otherwise have commit- 
ted. Even later establishment of the guilt of a per- 
son so accused cannot palliate the offense of charging 
it upon a mere suspicion. The journalist who allows 
his appetite for spot-light accomplishments to draw 
his eyes from the path of moral obligations must 
eventually suffer the full penalty of his offenses no 
matter what rewards may come to him here and now 
as a result of his improper methods. 

The despotism of the press is another fertile 
source of newspaper cruelty. A position of power 
in any profession is apt to bring out the dictatorial 
spirit in a man’s nature, particularly if there is a 
narrow personal spirit to urge its exercise. We see 
that tendency in every position of authority from 
the university professor down to the policeman. The 
newspaper man, perhaps, more than the represen- 
tative of any other calling is in a position of power 
against which it is difficult to fight back effectively. 
What the “billy” does for the policeman and the uni- 
versity rostrum for the professor, the editorial chair 
or the reporter’s pencil does for the journalist in 
cultivating a disregard for the rights of those upon © 
whom his displeasure may happen to fall. 

An example of this cruelty came under the writ- 
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er’s observation a few years ago. A good nun, whose 
life had been dedicated to evangelizing the pagans, 
came here to seek the help of her countrymen. Her 
standing was above reproach, as she had solicited 
charity in the United States before and carried pa- 
pers from members of the hierarchy. Some reporter 
with the courage of a toad picked upon this lone de- 
fenseless woman as the target of his venom. He ac- 
cused her of being a man in the masquerade of a 
nun, of wheedling vast sums of money from gullible 
Catholics, etc. 

Other reporters and editors, apparently without 
any vestige of proof, copied these calumnies to such 
an extent to well nigh ruin the reputation of this 
noble woman. One editor even suggested that the 
nun’s failure to publicly disprove the reports pub- 
lished would be equivocal to a confession of guilt. A 
newspaper for which the writer has always had a 
high esteem copied that opinion. The writer, in a 
kindly and an impersonal way, wrote an open letter 
to the latter publication explaining how unjust it 
was to expect this woman of established reputation 
and of highest reference to place herself on public 
trial against unfounded rumors. The letter was not 
even acknowledged much less printed, and subse- 
quent communications met the same fate. The paper 
which first printed the unfair insinuation even de- 
fended itself editorially in a way tending to dis- 
eredit the writer for asking justice. 

Happily there was a newspaper in the vicinity 
which did not print these reports, and this paper 
published the writer’s exposition of the entire affair. 
The unfairness of the accusations was thus brought 
before the people of one community at least. In many 
other places, no doubt, the injustice went unchecked. 
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The number of disinterested persons who voluntarily 
thanked the writer for his exposé of the injustice 
was striking evidence that people do resent this 
“bullying” attitude of newspapers. 

A public protest should never have been necessary. 
The fact that these accusations were entirely un- 
founded was soon evident in the failure of the pub- 
lic officials to take action. The recording of that 
fact at least was incumbent upon those who had 
publicly circulated these charges. The writer was 
unable to find any evidence of even this minimum 
display of fairness. As it was, a good name was un- 
justly injured with as much reality as if it had been 
a physical thing, and the sensitive soul of an inno- 
cent woman will sorrow to her dying day as the re- 
sult of it all. 

The temptation to play favorites in the suppres- 
sion as well the publication of news is another source 
of injury to good names and reputations. Not in- 
frequently the newspaper faces in the political or 
business world a situation where men of low degree 
are being made to bear the burden of other men’s 
crimes. In such cases the newspaper holds a stra- 
tegic position. It can turn the tide of public opinion © 
in one direction or another. 

If an editor’s sense of the rights of the weaker 
members of society is calloused, he will probably al- 
low himself to be influenced by the pressure which 
is almost certain to be exerted by those higher up. 
We can suspect some such injustice where a news- 
paper religiously records the fall of the victims of a 
vice system without once mentioning the paid pro- 
tectors who sit in the city council or actually wear 
the uniform of the law. The private individual who 
breaks the law of either God or man is responsible 
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for his own action, but the man who uses his office 
to make public places safe for traffickers in souls is 
a far greater criminal. 

Not many months ago an incident occurred show- 
ing how some editors who hesitate about touching 
the reputations of those in power think nothing ap- 
parently of hurting the reputations of the defense- 
less. Two thieves enveigled a foolish boy to stand 
guard for them while they robbed a store. After 
the job was over they used the youth to help them 
dispose of the goods. To protect themselves they 
told him that he was too young for conviction and 
that therefore he should tell the police if arrest 
threatened that he had merely hired the two men to 
show him about the city. This he actually did un- 
der the assurance that his share of the spoils would 
be increased and that a competent lawyer would be 
hired to effect his release. Although the real thieves 
had been arrested with him in the act of disposing 
of the stolen goods, they were freed as planned and 
he was left to suffer the consequences. The person 
whose store was robbed refused to prosecute the boy 
and even made positive efforts to prevent prosecu- 
tion; but he was tried and sentence imposed. 

The foolish youth was the son of a poor mother, 
and it was his first offense. He was not a criminal in 
the real sense, but he received ali the publicity of 
one. To the real culprits and to the guardians of the 
‘ law who released them not a line of newspaper space 
was given outside the first announcement of the ar- 
rest. This is a typical example of how newspapers 
will sometimes work an injustice upon a compara- 
tively innocent person, paying little attention at the 
same time to the faults of persons higher up. Some- 
times, it is true, this injustice is caused through 
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withholding facts vital to truth by those close to the 
news source. Ordinarily, however, the newspaper is 
in a position to suspect such screening. When it 
does, its duty unquestionably lies along the way of 
truth. The moral law is not a double-barreled affair, 
and it demands justice irrespective of power or 
patronage. 

“Trial by newspaper” deserves special mention as 
another source of injustice to reputations and good 
_names. The whole of our legal structure is based 
upon the assumption that a man is innocent of crime 
until he is proved guilty. The moral law also sup- 
poses this attitude, and the experience of men shows 
its wisdom. The mere newspaper narration of the 
arrest and trial of a man, therefore, does not consti- 
tute a judgment upon his guilt. A paper cannot be 
held responsible in such a case if readers form hasty 
opinions of guilt from a fair presentation of facts. 
When, however, lawyers, who are willing to risk the 
lives and reputations of clients upon the court room 
presentation of evidence, feel that minds have al- 
ready been fixed by a manner of journalistic presen- 
tation, we are justified in believing that the news- 
paper has overstepped its bounds. Legal umpires 
have admitted this fact by granting changes of venue 
time and time again for this very reason, and it is, 
often enough, particularly difficult to find in a com- 
munity twelve men with fair minds towards a fellow 
citizen accused of crime. Even public exoneration 
by a court after a careful sifting of evidence can 
scarcely nullify the effect upon a man’s reputation 
of this latest menace to society—trial by newspaper. 

The desire for dramatic effect is another irregu- 
larity which leads many a reporter to take liberties 
with good names. Crime news is so common now- 
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adays that of, its own power it does not carry far. 
The reporter knows that in spite of this situation he 
must get his story accepted if he is to win the atten- 
tion of his readers and of his editors. Consequently, 
when the story itself does not present dramatic pos- 
sibilities, or when his pen is not skilful enough to 
present truth strikingly, he frequently makes use of 
a stage device in order to do so. This device consists 
in the injection of innocent people into a story so as 
to give emphasis by contrast, just as the author 
plays the cruelty of the villain as a foil against the 
gentleness of the-heroine and the bravery of the 
hero. 

Since the reporter cannot create situations as the 
dramatist does, he frequently uses the life of a gen- 
tle sister or an old-fashioned mother as a back- 
ground upon which to blazon the crime of a scoun- 
drel. It matters not to journalists of that type if 
hearts are broken in the ordeal and immaculate repu- 
tations forever after carry the stain of such asso- 
ciations. This combination of guilt and innocence 
makes a delectable morsel for the jaded appetites of 
those who feed continually on criminal news. That 
alone is sufficient justification for some writers. 

In certain cases circumstances make revelations 
necessary, but even so, too many hearts have been 
laid bare merely to add piquancy to a newspaper 
story. It is absolutely cruel as well as unjust to drag 
such characters unnecessarily into the public gaze, 
there to exhibit them in all the shame that sensitive 
souls feel when subjected to publicity in connection 
with crime. No reporter has the right needlessly to 
spatter the reputation of innocent relatives with the 
slime of another’s guilt, even though that other be a 
son or a daughter. 
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A foolish slip of a girl once allowed her heart to 
run away with her head and secretly married one 
unworthy of her. Because her parents happened to 
be of that old-fashioned, God-fearing stock who suf- 
fer most under such circumstances it was “good 
stuff.” The papers played it up, and the father’s 
heart was broken. The editor responsible for that 
parent’s agony was a hopeless creature if he dared 
to hold up his head after reading the letter of the 
father to that girl. 

“No newspaper,” the stricken parent wrote, “has 
a right to publish broadcast a matter which belongs 
to my hearthstone. I have lived my whole life as a 
just man and have tried to do my duty to society 
and to my country. When a blow is struck at my 
heart, when I am prostrated with grief, it is an out- 
rage upon me as a citizen to have dragged into print 
a story which I had kept to myself. I do not be- 
lieve that the American people want their newspa- 
pers to do things of this kind.” 

That good father was right. Such methods of de- 
famation have always merited the contempt of right 
minded people. We Americans do not want that 
kind of news, but because so many of us have not 
really felt the iron in our own souls, or because we 
think the newspapers have certain privileges, or be- 
cause we do not think at all, we have allowed this 
contemptible practice to go on. 

Many newspapers have so capitalized this indiffer- 
ence that the privacy of home is now a favored hunt- 
ing ground for those who wish to serve up good 
names and reputations spicily seasoned with sug- 
gestion and even open accusation. “All the closed 
doors are now wide open,” an editor once wrote, ”or 
if they are shut and locked against us, there are 
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dictographs.” We even read of a former journalist’s 
yearning with pious fervor for the “blessed millen- 
ium when there will be an ear for every key hole.” 
Undoubtedly the devout gentleman would have yield- 
ed his soul in peace had he lived long enough to see 
in operation his ear-at-the-key-hole method of col- 
lecting scandal as portrayed by a letter reprinted in 
the Outlook a few years later. 

This letter requested of a London butler a weekly 
report of “gossipy” news about the family and guests 
at the places in which he served. “I pay liberally,” 
the tempter wrote, ‘and settle each month for the 
letter received the previous one. I write for some of 
the American papers which insist on having current 
gossip, amusing stories, etc., about well known peo- 
ple over here, and I buy large quantities regularly.” 
Whether this scandal monger still operates his ne- 
farious business is uncertain, but enough salacious 
tittle-tattle still finds its way into our news columns 
to justify the belief that he has left many children 
after him. 

Naturally the public is curious about the human 
side of royalty and greatness “‘off-parade” just as it 
_is about the private lives of theater folk and circus 
people. A little latitude in making us better ac- 
quainted with those whom we ordinarily see only 
upon a pedestal is not at all harmful, provided repu- 
tations are guarded and ferret methods avoided. It 
is really the human interest element in such revela- 
tions which appeals to the public, and plenty of that 
material can be obtained by legitimate means. Peep- 
ing Tom and Paul Pry methods are contemptible in 
any circumstances. They become neither a gentle- 
man nor a Christian, and a reporter ought to be 
both. Society may occasionally pass over certain 
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newspaper methods which it will not countenance in 
~ the individual ; but at heart everybody hates a snoop- 
er, and especially the snooper with a scarlet mind. 
Such matter if published may draw readers, but it 
hardly results in that respect and influence upon 
which a paper’s prosperity ultimately rests. 

There is no need for the spy-method of journalism 
in this country above all others. The generosity of 
our people has opened many doors to the newspaper 
men which are ordinarily closed to others. That 
generosity, however, is based entirely upon the pre- 
sumption that the journalist is a responsible individ- 
ual who will not publish everything that he sees and 
hears, but only such matters as the common good 
demands. 

The exposition of human weakness and secret of- 
fenses, in addition to being perhaps the most un- 
grateful return for the freedom accorded to our 
American journalists, is at the same time immoral. 
A public reputation publicly acquired is not to be 
destroyed at the mere whim of a fellow citizen. Not 
even a private offense or a number of private of- 
fenses will justify such action unless the public good 
or the good of another is at stake. The moral law is 
entirely clear upon this matter, since the very stabil- 
ity of society depends upon its fulfilment. There 
would be little incentive to building up a reputation 
by a life’s work if it could be destroyed by any Tom, 
Dick, or Harry at the first fall. 

_ The restrictions of the moral law against reveal- 
ing the secret offenses of private individuals do not 
hold in the same degree where public officials are 
concerned. Ordinarily such men have the same 
rights to privacy as their neighbors, but that right 
ceases when their secret offenses become of such a 
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nature as to unfit them in any way for public ser- 
vice. Freedom of discussion is essential in such a 
case, and the journalist not only has the right but 
even the moral duty to expose such irregularities. 
Only under such freedom of discussion can popular 
opinion properly defend itself against unscrupulous 
aspirants for office and hold in check the tyrannical 
tendencies of some who may happen to be in power. 

This dependence upon the journalist for a knowl- 
edge of the character of candidates and their later 
faithfulness in carrying out pledges has led the 
newspaper into fields as dangerous as it is produc- 
tive of good. There is always the temptation to mis- 
use this power, especially when the newspaper itself 
becomes interested through the direct support ex- 
pected or the indirect offer of renumeration by the 
unscrupulous office seeker. The vehemence with 
which two newspapers of different political faiths 
will deify and be-devil opposing candidates is evi- 
dence of how little reputations mean in the eyes of 
some editors when political supremacy and patron- 
age are at stake. The result has been that in some 
communities only thick-skinned men dare to run for 
office, and thick-skinned men, unless they have a fine 
sense of responsibility, are apt to become tyrants. 

Within the last two years the Saturday Evening 
Post quoted as representative of actual conditions 
the answer of a party manager when asked why men 
of great distinction will not run on a reform ticket. 
‘The answer was: 


“It is almost impossible to find a man who is dis- 
tinguished and eminent who is not in some way di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with business, and that 
is fatal. The yellow press will at once say he is con- 
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nected with the money powers, and that is the end 
of him. The man who should have been nominated, 
splendidly equipped in every way for the position 
and a delightful personality, married a niece or cou- 
sin or something of the sort of one of the country’s. 
leading bankers. He can’t be elected to any public 
position because the yellows will go after him.” 

The editorial writer of the Post concurs in this. 
opinion thus: “Of course if the residents of our 
great cities want the gradual deterioration of public 
spirit and public service that is sure to follow the 
elimination of fit and able men from public life, they 
will get what they want. But the pity of it is that. 
the fit and able men are eliminated not so much by 
the voters themselves at actual elections as by the 
preliminary terrorism by yellow newspapers, the 
owners of which apparently take the delightful posi- 
tion that all successful men other than themselves 
and their immediate associates are criminals.” 

Innumerable communities at this very moment are 
suffering from this situation. Representative men 
hardly care to brave the barrage of accusation and 
suspicion through which they must pass to arrive at. 
an office which is frequently itself a source of sus- 
picion by reason of the men who have hitherto oc- 
cupied it. Even when a man of fair or even extra- 
ordinary honesty and ability does seek and attain 
such an office, his every action is apt to be subject. 
to the misinterpretations of inimical editors with 
microscopic eyes for finding fault. 

Continually reiterated cartoons depicting helpless 
legislators and judges writhing in the tentacles of 
a giant octupus or showing the common people as a 
puny, fear-stricken individual having his pockets 
picked by an over-fed bully, have not only given peo- 
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ple false ideas about big business interests but have 
lessened their respect for all office holders as well. 
And, of course, where authority weakens, society 
trembles. It would be interesting, for example, but 
of course quite impossible, to estimate exactly the 
influence of newspapers in the assassination of Pres- 
idents Garfield and McKinley and in the attempted 
murder of ex-Mayor Gaynor of New York. There 
are men who lay the entire blame for these tragedies 
upon our sensational newspapers. 

Mr. Gaynor certainly had no doubt as to what 
prompted the deed which resulted almost fatally to 
himself. ‘Such journalism,” he wrote to his sister, 
referring to the attempt upon his life, “is in absolute 
defiance of all criminal law. They are absolutely 
without souls—the journalism of New York City has 
been dragged to the lowest depths of degradation.” 
How often must not similar thoughts have entered 
into the mind of Mark Hanna as he saw himself pic- 
tured for years as typical of every evil. Profes- 
sional politician though he was, Mark Hanna was 
withal a great and good man, but it is a question 
whether his reputation before the American people 
will ever be anything but what the newspapers 
made it. 

The persecution of Mark Hanna is not exceptional. 
At one time Honorable Alfred Smith, governor of 
New York, was forced to complain to his constitu- 
ents about the persecution to which he was subjected 
by a portion of the press. This gentleman, whose 
integrity has won the admiration of his enemies, de- 
clared publicly that a certain newspaper publisher 
was accustomed deliberately to misrepresent facts 
so as to injure him and that certain papers should 
be kept out of decent homes. The abuse of this 
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critical privilege has not been confined to any par- 
ticular period of our newspaper history. Mr. W. S. 
Lilly says of the press of his own day: “One of the 
main achievements of the newspaper during the last 
quarter of a century has been to de-idealize public 
life, to lay the axe to the root of duty, self devotion, 
sacrifice, these elements of the moral greatness of a 
nation which are its true greatness.” 

The material development of the newspaper in re- 
cent years has apparently not been followed by a 
corresponding moral development, particularly in 
the newspapers’ attitude towards the forces of law 
and order. If there was anyone within the last de- 
cade whose experience fitted him to visualize the in- 
fluence of our press it was Mr. Roosevelt. He ap- 
preciated to its fullest extent the good of which the 
press is capable and the benefits which it has in 
many ways conferred upon men. In spite of that 
realization he literally flays our papers for their ir- 
responsible practices in the use of the critical priv- 
ileges which have been accorded them. In his “Es- 
say on College and Public Life,’”’ he wrote: 

"The tone of a portion of the press of the country 
towards public men, and especially towards political 
opponents is degrading, all forms of coarse and noisy 
slander being apparently considered legitimate weap- 
ons to employ against men of the opposite party or 
faction. Unfortunately, not a few of the journals 
that pride themselves on being independent in poli- 
tics, and the organs of cultivated men, betray the 
same characteristics in a less coarse but quite as 
noxious form.—The worst offense that can be com- 
mitted against a Republic is the offense of the pub- 
lic man who betrays his trust; but second only to it 
comes the offense of the man who tries to persuade 
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others that an honest and an efficient public man 
is dishonest or unworthy. This is a wrong that can 
be committed in a great many different ways. Down- 
right foul abuse may be after all, less dangerous 
than incessant misstatements, sneers, and these half- 
truths which are the meanest lies.” ‘ 

In the light of these results one is almost tempted 
at times to question the value of this critical priv- 
ilege of newspapers. Still, it would be a short-sight- 
ed policy to curb this privilege because of the abuses 
attached to it. The editor who assumes the publish- 
ing of a paper, assumes also the responsibilities of 
his office along with the powers and privileges of his 
profession. If he arbitrarily accepts only the latter, 
it rests with the public which supports him to im- 
press upon him the moral responsibilities of his of- 
fice. The public can and must teach him, by drastic 
means if necessary, that the critical privileges with 
which he has been endowed are extended for the 
common good and not as an outlet for personal feel- 
ings or private gain. A firm stand on the part of 
readers will without doubt inculcate the recognition 
of this moral responsibility in the owners and pub- 
lishers of our newspapers. 

Present day newspaper practices may suggest 
other ways of ruining good names and reputations 
besides those already mentioned. Those already 
given illustrate only the ordinary offenses into which 
the journalist is apt to stray and the disastrous re- 
sults which usually follow for the victims. Some of 
the cases cited may seem to be extreme when lifted 
from their newspaper surroundings, but they were 
not selected for any exceptional qualities. If one 
could thoroughly examine the newspapers of the 
country for a single day, one would probably find 
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many more instances of a similar nature and not a 
few which would dwarf the injustice of the cases 
cited. That is the opinion of many with whom the 
writer has discussed this matter and it seems to be 
the opinion also of the many representative men in 
and out of the profession who have at various times 
publicly expressed their regret at this particular de- 
fect in our modern newspaper practice. 

The failure of the civil law to take action in such 
matters is neither a proof of the absence of such of- 
fenses nor an absolution of their iniquity. The law 
seldom steps in actively to suppress abuses until 
these abuses become well nigh intolerable. The very 
fact, however, that the law has provided a refuge for 


sufferers who wish to invoke it is evidence enough ~ 


not only of the possibility of this form of injustice 
but of the actuality also. Unfortunately, people 
who suffer unjustly from this abuse are either fin- 
ancially unable to bear the expense of litigation or 
are too sensitive to submit themselves to the publi- 
city which litigation would involve. 

The moral law, however, does not need to be in- 
voked in order to extend its avenging arm. It oper- 
ates immediately upon the commission of: such in- 
justice and it does so without publicity or without 
asking any remuneration from the innocent sufferer. 
It demands restitution for every unjust injury of an- 
other man’s name or reputation no matter what pre- 
texts are assigned or methods used, whether it be 
by means of the premature newspaper trial or by 
spy methods or under the cloak of political exped- 
iency. The law is there and its principles are in- 
violable, however human standards may vary. 

“Thou shalt not” is the shining sword of the moral 
law. It is always unsheathed to protect the good 
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names and reputations of men, even as it protects 
their souls against the scandalous tongue and the 
poisonous pen of those who presume upon the weak- 
ness of those against whom they offend. Here and 
now there may be no external evidence of punish- 
ment upon the offending party, but his own charac- 
ter has already felt the first reaction of ‘retribution. 
Some day—perhaps not in this life, but some day— 
the scales will be balanced by a punishing hand, un- 
less the journalist himself balances those scales of 
his own accord. No one, not even a journalist, can 
escape the unalterable laws of Divine Justice. 

In some of the cases cited reputations were not at 
stake in the strict sense of the word because reputa- 
tions had not yet been acquired—but names were at 
stake. According to the moral law there are rights 
natural to every individual—and one of these is the 
right to the good esteem of others, the right to be 
considered honest, moral, etc., until one’s acts prove 
the contrary. Society demands at least that much 
respect for its harmonious existence, and God has 
confirmed that right by His commandment. The 
little child of the prison story, for instance, was un- 
known to the world at large. She had acquired no 
reputation for particular virtues or for natural qual- 
ities, but she had her dignity as a creature of God. 
No editor had the right to impugn that dignity 
without some positive offense on her part. That situ- 
ation exists in all cases where the newspapers un- 
justly harm the good names of obscure and unknown 
persons who either have no influence or wealth or 
else are too sensitive to defend themselves against 
the powerful newspaper interests. 

In addition to that inviolable prerogative of a good 
name which every man possesses by the fact of his 
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being a man, there is also an additional right which 
any man possesses through acquirement. That is 
the right to a reputation. No man ever built a house 
with more reality or claimed dominion to it as the 
work of his hands with clearer title than he who by 
years of honest living builds up a reputation among 
men. Reputation is a man’s own personal property. 
Once such dominion is acquired, as in the case of 
. Governor Smith, no newspaper has the moral right 
to attack it without most grave reasons of a public 
nature. The mere suspicion of evil or the accusation 
of another does not furnish grounds for assailing 
such a reputation honestly acquired, whether it be 
the property of a man prominent in office or that of a 
mere workman in the ranks. This right to a true 
reputation is absolute and universal and can never 
be taken away without doing a grave moral injustice 
necessitating restitution on the part of the guilty 
editor or reporter. Even those occasional public in- 
discriminations which so frequently follow from 
the weakness of human nature do not lend them- 
selves to legitimate reporting, since they are rather 
defects than faults. They are common to most men 
at some time in life, and no good can come of giv- 
ing them widespread circulation. 

Occasionally it does happen that a man’s real char- 
acter actually belies the public reputation which he 
has either falsely acquired or perhaps truly acquired 
at some earlier period in life. Even that situation 
does not always justify a newspaper exposé of the 
’ man’s true character. The damage which would re- 
sult to the defendants of such a man, his loss of au- 
thority in the position he holds, the grave results 
which would follow to society in general, all forbid 
the free exposition of the secret crimes of individuals 
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externally respectable. A person of that kind, how- 
ever, does not possess the same absolute and uni- 
versal right to reputation as his honest neighbor. 
His right is only relative and limited. The moment 
the public good, or the good of another, or the cul- 
prit’s own good demands the revelation of his secret 
offenses, at that moment the right to the reputation 
which he possesses ceases entirely. 

It is frequently the claim of editors that the work 
of the newspaper is to hold the mirror up to the life, 
and that anything which the mirror reveals is legiti- 
mate matter for print. A moment’s reasoning will 
suggest the results that would follow to society and 
to individuals if papers were given carte blanche to 
picture, for instance, all the sordid details of the 
night life of our big cities. For that same reason 
detraction, while expressing the truth, is not al- 
lowed to tear away even a falsely established repu- 
tation unless the public good in some form or other 
demands it. 

Of course these restrictions do not prevent news- 
papers from reporting crime. It is for the public 
good that men be aware of the presence of those 
who are apt to bring harm to the community or the 
individual members thereof. Where a crime is pub- 
licly committed, therefore, or when officials arrest 
aman on suspicion of crime, these facts can be re- 
lated in the public pages as they have happened. 
Even the private crimes of a man are matter for the 
reporter’s pencil if these acts threaten the public 
good, but only in that case. 

When a judicial sentence is imposed, however, that 
public declaration of guilt persists. The mere pas- 
sage of time, or fulfilment of the penalty imposed, 
or even later.emendation of life cannot entirely re- 
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move the force of that publicly recorded sentence. 
Consequently the newspaper which revealed the past 
prison record of a deceased Indiana man a few years 
ago, did not directly injure him unjustly—although 
that revelation was most uncharitable. If that man’s 
reputation had not been taken from him by a public, 
judicial act, the reporter or editor would have com- 
mitted an injustice in resurrecting an offense which 
had been lived down by an honest life in his com- 
munity. 

This natural tendency of human nature to en- 
croach upon the rights of those who do not resent 
it is often evidenced in a newspaper’s treatment of 
the reputations of the dead and of organizations of 
one kind or another. A dead person may not be 
physically present in the community, and may have 
lost the right to the physical objects which he owned 
during life, but as a being he still lives with as much 
reality as if he were in the flesh. Reputation, which 
is not a physical but a moral thing, inheres in his 
personality and name just as it did in life. The right 
to that reputation will continue as long as the soul 
. exists. 

Organizations, such as firms and cities, also have 
rights since they are moral personages. They may 
build up reputations just as they may acquire prop- 
erty in the eyes of the law. The unjust attack upon 
the womanhood of the little prison town, therefore, 
was as certain and specific a crime as would have 
been the destruction of their homes. 

The journalist cannot escape this responsibility 
by attempting to hide behind the privileges of his 
own making. Because Jones, who may have a con- 
science of concrete, happens to deal in type and ink 
and owns a printing press, that fact does not give 
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him rights over reputation which are denied to his 
perhaps infinitely more moral neighbor Smith. The 
mere fact that editor Jones’ voice carries farther 
than that of his friend Smith does not increase the 
former’s rights to make accusations, though it may 
incidently increase his responsibility for those accu- 
sations. Even if neighbor Brown has acquired his 
reputation by deception, at whose hands has editor 
Jones been clothed with the ermine? The civil and 
the moral law does not allow the individual to punish 
the murderer, and we can hardly expect any greater 
privileges where reputations are concerned. Repu- 
tation is as valuable and as sacred as life, and sure- 
ly the public good is involved in one case as well as 
in the other. The truth is that newspapers have 
usurped a sovereign power to which they have no 
more right than the humblest person in private life. 
Final justice there must be, of course, for the indi- 
vidual who has falsely acquired a reputation, but 
there is no need yet for editors with their highly 
dangerous methods to take the place of government 
or of God. 

The newspaper man who unjustly destroys an- 
other’s good name or reputation is morally bound to 
restitution in the same way as is the private person 
who destroys the physical property of another. Pop- 
ular opinion is in full accord with the moral law in 
this matter, for people are as solicitous about their 
good names and reputations as they are about their 
physical property. In fact it is a common spectacle 
in court to see men and women spending the accumu- 
lated fortune of years to clear their names of a pub- 
lic charge. 

The obligations of the moral law on this matter 
are as reasonable as they are simple. The person 
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who unjustly destroys another’s property—whether 
that property be a good name or a house—is obliged 
to restore conditions to the exact status which would 
have existed had no injury been committed. That 
restoration, in order to be equitable, must embrace 
not only the actual damage directly following from 
the unjust action but also any other loss. Therefore 
when without just cause the newspaper man deliber- 
ately injures his neighbor’s good name or reputation 
by slander or calumny, he must do what he can to re- 
pair both the injured reputation and whatever tem- 
poral damages he forsaw might follow as a direct 
result of his action. 

Of course in the case of detraction an absolute 
revocation of the charges printed cannot be made 
because the newspaper published the truth. In this 
case the editor can only repair the damage unjustly 
done to reputation by whatever indirect means are 
at his service. Where calumny was the weapon 
used, however, as in the case of the maligned women 
of the little prison city, the newspaper must retract 
its false statements with a prominence at least equal 
to that used in its false accusations. This must be 
done even though the retraction hurts a newspaper’s 
standing in the community. 

The fact that an individual offender has so far 
lost his sense of justice as utterly to ignore this rea- 
sonable obligation of the moral law does not affect 
in any way the certainty of his paying in full for the 
injustice. Such an individual has plenty of com- 
pany. The world has its share of uncaught defam- 
ers, as it has its share of uncaught horse thieves and 
murderers. Those who flout the judgments of God 
may laugh while they may. Justice always prevails, 
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and some day penalty will be exacted in all its ful- 
ness. 

The recognition of this obligation is imperative 
not only for the rights of individuals and communi- 
ties about which news articles deal but also as a 
safeguard for the soul of the newspaper man him- 
self. Because the journalist can make or unmake 
reputations at will, he is the target of every influ- 
ence which can possibly move him to throw his sup- 
port in one direction or another. Siren voices con- 
tinually call to him and giant powers press upon him 
unceasingly, endeavoring to compel the service which 
he will not voluntarily give. Mere mental develop- 
ment and gentlemanly instincts will not withstand 
such temptations. Above everything else a journal- 
ist needs well defined moral principles to guide him 
and a sense of duty to keep him constant amid the 
discouragements which inevitably face the man of 
commanding position. Religion is the only true and 
certain source of such aids whether the man needing 
them be a federal judge or a journalist. 
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CHAPTER 6 
SCANDAL 
OUTLINE 


The deadliness of scandal at any time and espe- 
cially today when there are so many influ- 
ences debilitating moral fibre. 


Why newspapers are particularly apt to be- 
come offenders through this crime. 


The evil effects which very easily follow from 
newspaper scandal in the minds and lives of 
readers. 


Why journalists are ordinarily indifferent to 


the harm done by the publication of such 
matter. 


The moral law makes no allowance for human 


excuses or carelessness where such contag- 
ious matter is concerned. 


The danger of external censorship, which 
threatens all that is noble in journalism, can 
only be finally removed by a conscientious 
internal censorship upon all matters affect- 
ing the moral law and particularly such mat- 
ter as gives scandal to innocent readers. 


CHAPTER 6 
SCANDAL 


HERE is another newspaper, abuse which 
strikes at the individual in even a more vital 
way than calumny or detraction, namely scan- 
dal. Injury to one’s name or reputation in- 
volves intense suffering of course, but it does not. 
necessarily harm the individual. It is even possible 
for one to undergo such injustice and yet come out 
of the ordeal more of a man than when he entered 
it. Once, however, you place in contact with man’s. 
soul matter which by its nature occasions sin, you 
commit a crime against his very nature. The Lord 
God Himself has condemmed this terrible crime in 
words that have only one meaning: “Woe to the 
world because of scandals! For it must needs be 
that scandal come; but nevertheless, woe to that man 
by whom the scandal cometh!” 

There are so many influences today which tend to: 
debilitate moral fibre that the modern man is es- 
pecially susceptible to temptation. We Americans in 
particular have lost our early hardiness in this re- 
spect. The prosperity of the masses and the gen- 
erous proportion of time available for amusements 
have made us a nation of recreation seekers. The 
particular forms of amusement offered have in turn 
combined to draw us out of the wholesome atmos- 
phere of the home and the library into the frivolities. 
of the dance hall and the ‘‘movie.” As a result we 
have begun to live mostly upon the surface, over- 
working the sensitive side of our nature and under- 
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working our intellectual and deliberative faculties. 
The effect is jaded senses which, like the appetite for 
drugs, need ever greater and stronger stimulants. 
The increasing immodesty in dress and dancing are 
sufficient evidence of this tendency. 

Most institutions which live upon public patron- 
age cater to this unhealthy appetite. The effect of 
this catering is seen in the theatre today, and it has 
its counterpart in the daily newspaper. No one 
knows the popular likes and dislikes better than the 
editor. He listens continually with ears to the 
ground, catching every indication of the popular 
will. He knows for instance that, while the people 
want facts as the foundation of a story, they like 
facts which are out of the commonplace in goodness 
or badness. He knows also that, in a choice between 
goodness and badness, the people prefer the smell of 
blood to that of incense. Such an editor, all other 
things being equal, will probably choose the crime 
story to the virtue story. If he is particularly sensi- 
tive to the variations of his circulation records, he 
will in all likelihood not confine himself to the dry 
bones of truth, provided a little salacious seasoning 
will make the presentation of his story more wel- 
come to the appetites of readers. 


It is told of Fagin the Jew that he was accustomed - 


to make his young proteges read the Newgate Calen- 
dar to encourage them in crime. Dickens used ex- 
aggeration there in his own telling way, but the ex- 
ample is not without its point in our time.° Souls 
are influenced by the thoughts upon which they feed 
just as the body is by the air it breathes and the food 
it consumes. The innocent child in vile company 
soon becomes as bad as the worst, and the morally 
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weak individual is invariably confirmed in his weak- 
ness by associating with those of criminal character. 

This situation makes the presentation of crime 
news a most precarious newspaper undertaking. As 
a prevention of villainy and a protection of the pub- 
lic such news is entirely legitimate and good. Un- 
less every safeguard is taken, however, this device 
for preventing crime may actually be the fruitful oc- 
casion of it. 

It has been said by students of the question that 
the discovery of a poison difficult of detection or the 
using of an ingenious crime method is usually fol- 
lowed by a wave of similar offenses, once the details 
are published in the newspaper. -That statement is 
not surprising. The memory of almost any reader 
will furnish many instances of newspaper write-ups 
describing the newest thing in crime and the par- 
ticular reason why police officials were unable to 
locate the criminals. 

Publishing the sums of money obtained and asso- 
ciating a certain spirit of bravado with many of 
these neighborhood crimes fire the imaginations of 
venturesome youths who in other days might have 
reveled in the faraway exploits of famous warriors 
and discoverers. A school teacher who noticed the 
number of youngsters aping hold-up men in their 
play asked her students not long ago what presents 
they would like for Christmas. She told the writer 
that it came as a shock when most of the boys gave 
the preference to guns over all other playthings. The 
moving pictures and the recent war may to some ex- 
tent be blamed for this unhealthy tendency, but 
some of that blame must undoubtedly be laid upon 
our newspapers. Certainly the young man of vi- 
cious proclivities needs no crime school in our age to 
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teach him the up-to-date practices of the outlaw 
world. He can take his morning and evening lessons 
from the successful crime experts of the day as their 
exploits are described in detail upon the pages of our 


newspapers. 
In this connection MacDonald, in his work on 
“Criminology,” writes: ‘The publication in the 


newspapers of criminal details and photographs is 
an effective evil to society on account of the law of 
imitation. In addition, it makes the criminal fond 
of his record and excites the morbid curiosity of the 
people, affecting especially the mentality of the 
weak.” Thomas Mosby, in ‘“Crime—Its Causes and 
Cures,” reiterates this opinion, as do most other 
students of the question. In fact there can be little 
doubt of this evil influence. Reading breeds thoughts, 
thoughts breed actions, and actions supply habits 
which are akin to instincts. Crime has been spring-_ 
ing from crime too long for any other conclusion. 

In spite of what has been said, teaching new meth- 
ods of crime to the criminally inclined is not the most 
common danger which follows from the publication 
of moral offences. Most persons abhor crime in its 
sense of murder and robbery, and that abhorrence 
is in itself a protection against articles of the class 
mentioned. Few people, however, are harmproof 
against the vulgar and salacious story. It is from 
this type of news particularly that insidious sug- 
gestion works its poisonous way into the souls of 
readers, often without any realization on the part of 
the readers themselves. 

A particularly shocking scandal occurs, and cer- 
tain papers the country over begin the business of 
serving its disgusting details piece-meal to the pub- 
lic. Vulgar letters are published, bits of conversa- 
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tion presented, scenes of the outrage pictured, situa- 
tions described, sinful lives reviewed—all with a 
prominence of detail and a power of language such 
as is only too frequently denied to achievements or 
movements of national and international interest. 
And if, perchance, the trail runs cold of sensations, 
there is always the matter of similar seandals to be 
reviewed and rehabilitated in the light of this fresh 
offense. 

Such stories are not respecters of persons in their 
deadly influence. There is ordinarily in these nar- 
rations a suggestion and often even a plain state- 
ment of facts in the presence of which a veritable 
paragon of perfection would stand endangered. At 
first, it is true, the refined reader may be actually 
nauseated at their vulger indecency, but it does not 
take many such readings to blunt the fine edge of 
his discrimination. The observations of Pope are 
still true: 

Vice is a creature of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

When those great giants of self-restraint, the 
saints, were compelled in sheer self defense to lower 
their eyes and stop their ears against certain dan- 
gers, what chance has inexperienced childhood or 
curious youth or undisciplined manhood and woman- 
hood? Unfortunately the many thousands who 
eagerly consume this salacious matter are just the 
ones who ordinarily lack the strength to throw off 
the poisonous influences. Frequently such individ- 
uals are so near the border of crime that the slight- 
est push often suffices to hurl them headlong into 
the depths of sin. 
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In spite of the fact that injury to the soul is im- 
measurable and for the newspaper man often be- 
yond repair, our papers continue to furnish this very 
dangerous matter without any pronounced indica- 
tion of decrease. This tendency is evident from the 
volume of crime news and vice news still carried by 
the average newspaper in spite of the ever increas- 
ing demand for advertising, for business reports, 
and sporting news. Even the new space demand for 
foreign news has not cut in materially upon the col- 
umns given to vice and crime. The merely unique 
and trivial items which formerly padded our news- 
paper pages have to a great extent given way be- 
fore this new interest in international happenings, 
but crime news has held its own even though papers 
have had to be expanded at times to accommodate it. 

That this news is eagerly read cannot be doubted. 
‘Dr. Walter Dill Scott, conducting an inquiry among 
two thousand business and professional men of Chi- 
cago, found that seventy-five per cent of the atten- 
tion given to the newspaper was concentrated upon 
the news columns where such matter is contained. 
If that is so among business men, then the percen- 
age of attention given by the ordinary man with his 
little concern about editorial opinions, society notes, 
and market reports, must be far higher. Mr. Lee A. 
White, editorial executive of the Detroit News, in a 
recent address before the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, pictured the news-reading method of the aver- 
age subscriber thus: 


“Column 1.—Disarmament conference. The reader: ‘Dis- 
armament conference, um,, um, um. Japan um, um. Shan- 
tung, um.’ Finished. 

“Column 2.—Stillman case. No ums. Close attention. Oc- 
cupational murmur of ‘Can you beat that?’ One reader says 
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he scans the column because the case is a society scandal. 
Another merely says that it is ‘hot stuff.’ Both skip nary a 
word. 

“Column 3.—The farmer bloc in congress. The reader: 
‘Um, um. Well, I know what I think of farmers.’ Finished. 

“Column 4.—Murder. The reader says ‘Here’s my story 
in real life. Why it’s as good as a novel.’ No further sound 
from him for 12 minutes. Finished. 

“Column 5.—Orchestra deficit. Orchestra must be saved. 
The reader says, ‘Is that so? Well, let somebody save it 
then.’ Finished.” 


The next move according to Mr. White is ordin- 
arily to the sport page, after which the reader goes 
to bed carrying with him little of anything but the 
remembrance of the crime news which his favorite 
paper published. 

This situation is unfortunately only too true 
where the ordinary reader is concerned. It becomes 
doubly unfortunate when we remember that it is the 
peculiar deadliness of scandal to prey upon just such 
minds. It does not require a study of psychology to. 
realize what suggestion will do in such cases to the 
people of our own day and nation. 

“He is a very incompetent city editor,” wrote a 
staff member of the New York Sun, ‘‘who cannot 
supply in any large community a ‘carnival of crime’ 
on six hours’ notice and set on edge the apprehen- 
sions and fears of a number of persons sufficient to 
justify his course.’’ Because of the deadly influence 
of this scandalous matter, only God knows the train 
of ruined lives which has followed and continues to 
follow in the wake of the innumerable Thaw, Orphet 
and Arbuckle cases which fill the pages of our dai- 
lies. Nevertheless, while news-getting remains for 
many what it was to J. B. McCullough, “the art of 
knowing where hell is going to break loose next and 
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having a man there,” or what it was to Bennett, “to 
startle and to amuse,” or what it was to an equally 
famous journalist, “to print what the Lord lets hap- 
pen,”—we shall always present in our newspapers 
matter contrary to the dictates of the moral law. 

It is apparently a fact that this constant dealing 
with highly suggestive matter has gradually blunted 
the danger sense of some journalists, just as it does 
occasionally to those who handle high explosives. 
‘They under-estimate the effects of their writings in 
this field because the sufferers do not strike back 
by way of indignant letters, annoying libel suits, or 
public arrests. There is a reason for this situation. 
Shame always shuns the light, and the victim of 
scandal does not as a rule disclose his wounds to the 
world. Months afterwards, perhaps, the evil 
thoughts and the evil desires which were sowed by 
suggestive pictures and stories may show themselves 
in the downward trend of a reader’s life. There is 
no pronounced external connection, however, be- 
tween the life of a subscriber and the paper he 
reads; and often the influence goes on through life 
without even a suspicion on the part of the unfor- 
tunate victim. 

The lack of this direct, external, cause-and-effect 
evidence between the scandal news of the paper and 
the sins of the reader has almost persuaded some 
journalists that such matter does not harm the pub- 
lic. The writer remembers hearing the representa- 
tive of a most daring publication state in a public 
discourse that his newspaper never knowingly print- 
ed anything which might cause a child of fourteen 
to ask an embarrassing question of its parents. He 
was apparently sincere, but his judgment and the 
judgment of those owning the paper were certainly 
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out of alignment with the destructive power of the 
matter featured in their publication. That man’s 
statement was a confession of the fact that fourteen 
year old children do read the newspapers. As a 
newspaper man he probably suspects that they do 
not spend their time reading the book reviews and 
the business news. : 

His statement of the fact that a fourteen year old 
child would find little in his paper about which to 
question its parents in an embarrassing way was 
perhaps true after a fashion—possibly too true. Chil- 
dren of fourteen are a little too knowing nowadays 
about things which ought to be far removed from 
their tender souls. One reason for that is the fact 
that they are reading papers and acquiring this un- 
healthy knowledge some time before their four- 
- teenth birthday. Life soon loses its bloom for these 
youngsters, so that today the fox-trot age has en- 
’ eroached dangerously near to what ought to be still 
the ring-around-the-rosy period of life. 

The newspaper has done its share along with the 
movie and certain other influences to give us this 
blasé childhood, more skilled in sex and the ways of 
immoral loves and divorce expedients than the 
father and mother of a generation ago. We must 
remember, however, that millions who are weak and 
open to suggestion read such matter and read it 
every day. Any Catholic priest, who has looked 
upon the bared souls of thousands of penitents in the 
confessional, can vouch for the destructive influence 
of our modern scandal sheets. 

Morally there can be no excuse for this blindness 
.on the part of the editors—if blindness it is. The 
very fact that they are being continually warned by 
men who are in touch with the souls of people im- 
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poses upon them the obligation of studying the true 
nature of their news matter and its effects upon the 
lives and souls of readers. If their inability to see 
is responsible for the allowing of such matter, they 
have the obligation at least of taking steps to cor- 
rect their defective vision. 

The fact that the immediate result of such news 
writing is not always evident in gross public crimes 
is also poor salve for the editor’s conscience. To in- 
cur responsibility for giving scandal it is not neces- 
sary that the newspaper editor be the immediate 
cause of sin. It is not even necessary that the sin 
actually follow or that the giver of scandal intend to 
give it. The mere fact that he places in the way of 
another matter which by its nature may be the oc- 
casion of sin is sufficient. 

It would certainly be unjust to accuse the average 
journalist of wishing to destroy beauty of soul in 
our American children. Our editors certainly have 
no such intentions, but in spite of that fact they are 
responsible to the degree in which they publish mat- 
ter which they know may be an occasion for sinful 
thoughts or desires or deeds. Ordinarily, however, 
the newspaper man cannot be excused under the plea 
that he is unknowingly employing this power for 
evil. Challenge the morality of his methods, and he 
will indirectly concede the weakness of his position 
by attempting to shift responsibility to the shoulders 
of the reader, as if popular demand could ever be a 
measure of righteousness. 

In answer to this common newspaper excuse, Ly- 
man Abbot writes: ‘This giving the public what it 
wants is no better defense than it would be for sell- 
ing whiskey, cocaine, and opium; for the marketing 
of stale fish and decayed vegetables; for the publish- 
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ing of obscene literature, or putting on the stage 
licentious dramas; for houses of prostitution and 
gambling hells; for the manufacturing of bombs for 
anarchists.” Nor is it a bit more justifiable for the 
newspaper man to plead, as he sometimes does, that 
there is no harm meant or that others should not 
take scandal. Such excuses do not remove guilt so 
long as there is deliberately presented matter which 
for ordinary individuals ordinarily results in scan- 
dal. He who places a loaded shot gun in the hands: 
of a child may console himself with the thought that 
he meant no injury to the life of the child, but it is 
a very unreasonable consolation. Neither is such a 
one guiltless because the child abandoned the gun to 
play with a sunbeam on the carpet. 

If we are to judge from editorial pronouncements, 
most newspaper producers are aware of the neces- 
sity for social purity and are anxious to assist in its 
preservation. Their news columns do not tell the 
same story, but perhaps that is partly because they 
have fallen into the mistake into which most of our 
so-called reformers have fallen, that of approaching 
a crime from the wrong end.: There can be little 
success in trying to reform men who have thought 
crime and breathed crime and lived crime until they 
have reached the stage of hardened indifference. The 
only effective reform is that which tries to remove the 
influences which start men in the direction of sin— 
and one of those influences is the newspaper column. 
The best proof of a journalist’s sincerity in keeping 
healthy the heart of the nation is for him to tune up 
his news columns to the high ideals which he ordin- 
arily expresses on his editorial page. 

Certainly the news columns need tuning up. The 
ordinary man would be horse-whipped and jailed if 
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he habitually narrated in public some of the matter 
which newspapers narrate and if he habitually show- 
ed to women and children some of the pictures which 
certain newspapers habitually show. Exalted edi- 
torial comments upon the necessity of private purity 
and the integrity of the home are farcical when fol- 
lowed, as they frequently are, by such matter upon 
the news pages proper. 

The newspaper has always been more or less 
threatened with the chains of external censorship. 
Such a situation would certainly be a great handicap 
to the real purpose of the press, but it must come 
unless editors and owners voluntarily censor their 
own columns by the guiding principles of the moral 
law. It is a poor excuse for journalists to talk or 
write about the difficulties of such internal censor- 
ship. They continually exercise the same censor- 
ship very easily and very effectively over matter 
submitted to their advertising columns. Neither is 
the fact that newspapers must narrate delicate mat- 
ters any excuse for injuring the tender souls of read- 
ers. The same necessity confronts doctors and 
preachers and the more representative newspapers. 
They present such matter in an inoffensive and 
harmless way—and it is not a patented process. As 
one observer puts it, ‘All the news is fit to print, if 
it is told aright.” Further discussion of this mat- 
ter is unnecessary. There is only one rule for a 
journalist where scandalous matter is concerned: he 
has no more privileges than the private person—and 
the private person has none. 
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CHAPTER 7 
WHAT OTHERS THINK 


(1) While the abuses already described are not by 
any means universal, they are sufficiently 
common to be threatening. 


(2) Testimony of newspaper men on the abuses of 
their profession. 


(3) The real meaning of that sacred privilege, the 
Freedom of the Press, which is so often cited 
as a justification for newspaper offenses. 


CHAPTER 7 
WHAT OTHERS THINK 


HE ABUSES treated in the three preceding 
chapters are the most common and most ser- 
ious newspaper offenses against the moral law. 
Although not universal, they are sufficiently 
common to threaten a noble profession. The in- 
stances cited are not offered as proof of present-day 
conditions, but merely as illustrative of the extremes 
to which some papers have gone under the stress of 
personal feeling or in the endeavor to get and hold 
readers and advertisers. Whatever conclusions have 
been arrived at, have been grounded upon a much 
broader basis than the mere occasional instance. 
This unhealthy condition in the newspaper field 
has long been recognized by public men, especially 
by those who have the interest of the profession at 
heart. Mr. Jason Rogers of the New York Globe, 
for instance, who has been for years a conscientious 
student of the newspaper field, has this to say in his 
admirable little book, “The American Newspaper’: 


“Let us now turn to the most typical form of 
American journalism, namely the sensational news- 
paper. Examining it we first find twelve principal 
characteristics. They are as follows: (1) ‘Catering’ 
to the public; (2) ‘playing-up’ news; (3) ‘seeking’ 
after news; (4) ‘doctoring’ news; (5) ‘sensational- 
izing’ news; (6) ‘trivializing’ news; (7) ‘falsifying’ 
news; (8) ‘muck-raking’ by means of news; (9) 
‘advertising’ by news; (10) the ‘irresponsibility’ of 
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the journalists; (11) the so-called ‘partisanship’ of 
the press, and (12) ‘flouting’ the law.” 

“The American Newspaper” was published some 
years ago, it is true, yet Rogers allowed his book to 
go through a reprint in 1912, and it is on the market 
today. So far as is known he has never substan- 
tially withdrawn his indictment of “The most typi- 
cal form of American Journalism.” Moreover the 
opinions of Mr. Rogers have been substantiated on 
one point or other within recent years by other 
newspaper men of standing. During the war Mr. 
Charles Grant Miller, formerly an editor of the 
‘Cleveland Plain Dealer, contributed the following 
observation in Editor and Publisher: 


“Every edition of every newspaper is tinctured 
with lies and every sensible editor knows it and at 
heart is sick about it. He cannot see how he can 
help it. For five years there has been a world-wide 
famine in facts. Truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, about anything of grave public inter- 
est, seems to have disappeared from the face of the 
earth. The date line is no longer an indication of 
the truth. The news of Russia, the Balkans, the 
Bosphorus, and Central Europe mostly originates in 
London or is trimmed to London’s shifting interests; 
tidings of conditions in England, France and Italy 
are carefully strained through the foreign loan cen- 
ters of Wall Street, and where all the rest of the 
worldful of interested if not interesting information 
comes from the Lord only knows.” 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, of the New York 
Evening Post, admits the existence of similar abuses 
in an article published in the January number of the 
Atlantic Monthly for 1918. Referring to a promi- 
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nent newsgathering association then under investi- 
gation, he writes: “If, as a result of these proceed- 
ings, the association eventually goes out of business, 
it will be to the public advantage, that is, if honest 
uncolored news is a desideratum.—They (certain in- 
jured classes) and multitudes who have been grad- 
ually losing faith in the reliability of our journalism, 
for one reason or another, can still be won back if 
we journalists but slake our intense thirst for relia- 
ble trustworthy news, for opinions free from bias 
and not always set forth from the point of view of” 
the well-to-do and the privileged. How to respond 
to this need is the greatest problem of the American 
Press.” 

In an issue of the Atlantic Monthly for 1922, 
Mansfield Story writes: “The competition between 
newspapers tends steadily to lower the bars that 
protect the private citizen against impertinent curi- 
osity; and it is the duty of every editor who recog- 
nizes his responsibility as a leader to resist this ten- 
dency—Today it (the press) is abandoning its high 
place and so far from educating the people, is too 
often corrupting and debasing them.” In the same 
issue Frederick L. Alden regrets the many untruths 
which occur in our newspapers and suggests the ne- 
cessity of a remedy, admitting at the same time, as 
any fair man must, the difficulty of presenting truth 
on all occasions through the newspaper. 

The editorial comment of the Saturday Evening 
Post on the occasion of the New York pressmen’s 
strike of 1923 brings the acknowledgment sufficient- 
ly down to date. The editorial reads in part: “The 
recent strike of newspaper pressmen in New York 
afforded a rare opportunity for ascertaining the 
present-day conception of journalistic essentials.— 
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When a newspaper which ordinarily appears with 
sixteen to twenty-four pages is cut down to four, it 
is evident that only the most important reading mat- 
ter can be printed; and it is fair to assume that the 
condensed issues of strike days gave an indication of 
the New York editor’s idea of essentials —So much 
space was utilized to carry on daily features and 
syndicated flubdubbery that there was nothing like 
an adequate presentation of world happenings.—Is 
it more important to present the pictured adventures 
of the Googles and the Gumps than to find space for 
an adequate presentation of the day’s news? Would 
the public rather have Abie the Agent than informa- 
tion on the revolution in Spain? Are the prosings 
of the smart young colyumists of first interest to the 
wide metropolitan audience? Should racing charts 
and box scores be presented when space is at a pre- 
mium and real news is excluded? Does the public 
prefer feathers to meat? And should the newspaper 
foster such a preference on the part of the public if 
it exists. Publishers and editors might profitably 
study these strike issues and consider where they 
are heading before they drift any farther off their 
course.” 

In at least two modern books the reader has been 
taken behind the scenes of journalism and given a 
view of newspaper practices which are almost unbe- 
lievable. The first book is entitled “The Career of a 
Journalist” by William Salisbury. Although this 
treatment might perhaps be open to the objection 
that it represents the journalism preceding 1908, 
when it was published, some of the men referred to 
upon its pages are still engaged in newspaper work. 
Its companion book, however, “The Brass Check,” by 
Upton Sinclair, is fresh from the press—and its in- 
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dictment of certain newspaper methods is hardly less 
severe than its predecessor. Whatever we may think 
of the authors, we can hardly doubt their stories, es- 
pecially when they mention persons and incidents 
and papers. The London Times makes the following 
comment upon the latter book: “Mr. Sinclair has 
given chapter and verse for every statement in these 
sections of his book. He tells us who the people are 
who fake the news, what their reward has been and 
most curious of all, what their agents have confessed 
to him in the course of their unsavory duties. He 
has challenged them to charge him before a public 
court with libel, but we have not yet heard that any 
of his victims has done this.”’ 

The last sentence of the quotation is extremely in- 
teresting in view of the published statement of Mr. 
John J. Swertenko in The Grinnel Review. Mr. 
Swertenko writes: ‘We have the opinions of two 
lawyers that practically every page of this book, if 
untrue, is libel of the most serious kind. ‘There is 
not a jury in the United States,’ said one attorney, 
‘that would not bring a verdict for the maximum 
punishment under the law, if it could be proved that 
these charges are unfounded.’ ” Certainly it would 
be to the benefit of journalism and the particular 
newspapers concerned to scotch this snake, if snake 
he is, especially since the doing so would bring a 
high money reward also. The silence of the news- 
papers under this fire of accusation may not prove 
anything, but it is suggestive to say the least. 

There is no need to try to build up a case against 
the newspaper. When the expression, “newspaper 
talk,” has taken on a definite meaning in the language 
and when journalists themselves admit the glaring 
defects of their profession, the situation can be taken 
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for granted. There is no convincing proof, however, 
of the frequently heard accusation that the press is 
under control of the moneyed interests or of any 
political power. Occasional instances of actual cor- 
ruption there may be, but the profession as a whole 
is comparatively clean in that respect, at least in 
so far as can be observed. 

The offenses committed are apparently the results 
of private feelings, personal selfishness, or of an 
irresponsible attitude toward the moral law. Certain 
offenses do occur so frequently, however, and so com- 
monly over the land, that we are justified in calling 
them tendencies rather than mere occasional in- 
stances. The impunity with which some papers ride 
rough shod over the reputations and soul-rights of 
private individuals confirms that opinion. Moral 
offenses seldom come unheralded. Newspapers, like 
men, it is fair to believe, fall little by little, and the 
grave offenses of which we frequently hear and 
which we frequently see are ordinarily the sign posts 
which mark the downward tendency of our newspa- 
pers. Those who value the future of the profession 
cannot close their eyes to these danger signs. 

One of the most unfortunate aspects of newspaper 
sinning is the failure of many newspapers even to 
acknowledge their defects. In most offenses against 
the moral law newspapers commonly exhibit the 
pious face of duty well done. That perhaps is not 
surprising, for evil generally disguises itself in white 
robes. The press goes even farther, attempting at 
times to make the holy garb of liberty cover and 
sanctify extravagance of every kind. 

“When the well seasoned journalist hears of some 
proposed new law designed to affect the news- 
papers,” wrote Isaac D. White, formerly of the New 
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York World, “nimbly he jumps behind the ‘bulwarks 
of our civilization,’ hoists the Star Spangled Banner 
and lets go an editorial broadside on the freedom 
of the press and the fate that awaits the republic 
that curtails it.’”’? Likewise, when an editor digs into 
the sewers of human iniquity for accusations with 
which to defile beautiful characters, certain minis- 
ters of the gospel will frequently rush to his defense. 
in the name of Holy Liberty. 

As a consequence, editors print openly today what 
would have scandalized their old fathers and moth- 
ers, matter which these editors themselves would 
probably not allow discussed at their own tables, al- 
beit, as Mr. Roosevelt says of a similar offense, 
“avowing to high heaven a motive fairly pickled in 
the vinegar of righteousness.” The “Advance of 
Humanity,” “Free Thought,” “Free Speech,” “An- 
cient Prudery,” ‘“Medieval Ideas” are only so many 
catch phrases with which to label this new morality 
of men or with which to villify the old morality of 
God. In the light of this situation in a Christian 
country of the twentieth century, we can understand 
the meaning of the expression, “O Liberty, how 
many crimes are committed in thy name!” 

Freedom of the press was never meant to veil evil, 
to abrogate conscience, or to render the Decalogue: 
useless; neither has it given the press any special 
privileges over truth, reputations, or souls. The spirit 
of our civil law is entirely in harmony with the 
moral law on all these points. According to former: 
Chief Justice White, in the case of the Toledo News- 
Bee in 1918, “Freedom of the press is subject to the 
restrictions which separate right from wrong do- 
ing.” In the same spirit of approval for the moral law 
the courts have held that the freedom of the press 
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has not been infringed by the acts now in force for- 
bidding the publication and sale of newspapers de- 
voted to stories of scandal and immorality. 

This widely invoked privilege simply means that 
no influence can legitimately prevent.the unbiased 
report of whatever news is necessary for the intelli- 
gent discussion of those questions vital to the inter- 
ests of our democratic form of government. This 
right, therefore, has its basis in the common good, 
which in turn depends ultimately upon obedience to 
the moral law. Neither the public good nor the pub- 
lic interest has ever needed the premature newspa- 
per trial, or the torture of innocent relations, or the 
destruction of a life’s reputation for one or for sev- 
eral false steps, or the spy method of obtaining 
harmless nothings, or unwarranted attacks on public 
officials. Where good names and reputation and the 
welfare of souls enter in, public curiosity does not 
make public good, might does not make right, com- 
pulsion does not make privilege, boldness does not 
make authority. 

The very purpose of this freedom of the press, 
therefore, suggests its own restrictions whenever the 
public good is in question, which is always the case 
when the law of God is concerned. The newspaper 
has been rightly looked upon by the American peo- 
ple as particularly fitted to scourge those tyrants 
which continually arise in one form or another to 
threaten every free people. Whatever privileges 
have come to the press on this account have been 
bestowed upon it as a servant of society but with no 
intention that it would itself become the tyrant. In- 
stead, however, of being what it was supposed to be, 
our modern press has in many ways become the 
best possible example of what it was meant not to be. 


PART III 
A Better N ewspaper 
"Chapter 8—Grounds for Hope “ 


, Chapter 9—Past Suggestions and Future 
’ posals 
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CHAPTER 8 
GROUNDS FOR HOPE 
OUTLINE : 


(1) The newspaper is apt to be over-condemned 
because of two facts: (1) Conditions sur- 
rounding the gathering and publishing of 
news which make mistakes easy. (2) The 
tendency of witnesses and participants to 
criticize when an incident is incorrectly re- 
ported. 


(2) In spite of this handicap there are many indi- 
cations that the newspaper profession is 
sound at heart—and that condition is a suf- 
ficient justification for hope. 


(3) Evidence of soundness of heart in the news- 
paper profession: 
A—Many newspaper offences due to the irresponsibility 
of its youth. 

B—Historical indications of good intention. 
C—High ideals of leaders past and present. 
E—Reflection of those ideals in present-day papers. 
F—Moral growth as seen in recent movements. 


(4) The abuses cited are brought to the surface 
not to blacken the profession but rather to 
indicate the defects which must be over- 
come if we would approach the ideal news- 
paper. 


CHAPTER 8 
GROUNDS FOR HOPE 


T WOULD be both unfair and unjust to leave 
| even the possible impression that our newspa- 
pers are under control of professional liars, 
reputation blasters, and soul killers. There are 
some such men in the newspaper field as there are 
in the judicial field and in the ranks of the clergy. 
Ordinarily, however, the newspaper man is at heart 
as honest and just as the average follower of any 
other profession. 

If he seems to offend against the rights of his 
neighbor with more than usual frequency, that situa- 
tion can in many cases be explained by the condition 
under which he works. His dependency upon others 
for the material of his stories, his necessarily im- 
personal attitude towards the subjects of his stories, 
the time and space requirements which surround 
him, the various processes through which news ma- 
terial must pass before publication, the external 
forces continually working to influence present ac- 
tions, the encouraging supineness of the public to 
newspaper injustice—these and other conditions 
have an influence on the production of both inten- 
tional and unintentional moral offences. 

Added to this very easy possibility of erring, there 


is always the publicity which surrounds every jour- © 


nalistic misstep, whether it be a misspelled name or 

the destruction of a reputation. Perhaps if the of- 

fences of most other professions were taken from 

the secrecy of private offices, or if the personnel of 
(144) 
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most other professions were subjected to the same 
conditions of work that surround the journalist, we 
might have an altogether different opinion of the 
men who are now producing our newspapers. 

Modern American journalism is not all hopeless. 
As a profession it is still in its youth, and naturally 
it is committing all the mistakes of that irrespons- 
ible period. These mistakes are disheartening of 

course, because they suggest that the bad practices 
into which the press has fallen may continue as hab- 
its throughout its existence. In spite of the many 
and grave offenses of the past and present, however, 
there is that in its history which promises. that, 
when the newspaper has passed through the throes. 
of development into the saner period of maturity, 
many of these habits will be cast aside as unworthy 
of its true dignity. 

When that period comes there will not be lacking 
a substantial basis upon which to build. Whoever 
studies the history of American journalism must be 
impressed with the good which it has done in spite 
of its faults. From the days of English oppression, 
when it acted as a trumpet of freedom amid a thous- 
and Tory influences, down to the present hour, it has 
usually stood for the cause of right. Whenever sud- 
den disaster has overtaken a city, newspapers have 
been first to the rescue, enlisting nation-wide help 
with a promptness and effectiveness beyond the pow- 
er of almost any other agent. Through its leader- 
ship great political reforms have been accomplished, 
sanitation has been improved, human life safeguard- 
ed, education diffused, poverty dissipated, and the 
public protected against the crimes of those who fear 
being found out. There is in fact no progressive 
newspaper even among the most sensational that 
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cannot measure each single year of its existence by 
the deeds of charity and benevolence and the defense 
of the unfortunate which has marked its career. 

This nobler side of newspaper life has not been 
merely accidental. Back of the profession there 
have always been men of vision and of high ideals 
who have not hesitated to declare at all times the 
true purpose for which the press was founded and 
towards which the profession should strive. We 
shall mention only a few of the more prominent: 

“A good newspaper and bible in every house, a 
good school house in every district, and a church in 
every neighborhood, all appreciated as they deserve, 
are the chief supports of virtue, morality, civil liber- 
ty and religion.’”—Benjamin Franklin. 


“1. Get the news, all the news and nothing but the 


news. 2. Copy nothing from another publication 
without giving perfect credit. 3. Never print an 
interview without the knowledge and consent of the 
party interviewed. 4. Never print a paid advertise- 
ment as news matter. Let every advertisement ap- 
pear as an advertisement; no sailing under false col- 
ors. 5. Never attack the weak and defenseless either 
by argument, by invective, or by ridicule, unless 
there is absolute public necessity for so doing. 6. 
Fight for your opinions, but do not believe that they 
contain the whole truth or only the truth. 7. Sup- 
port your party, if you have one; but do not think 
that all the good men are in it or all the bad ones 
outside. 8. Above all, believe that humanity is ad- 
vancing, that there is progress in human affairs, and 
that as sure as God lives the future will do better 
than the present.’’—Charles A. Dana. 

“Because a man writes in haste, must he therefore 
write falsely? Because lawyers and merchants fall 
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below the standard of virtue—should editors there- 
fore be allowed to do the same? It is a shallow de- 
fense. Better to relinquish their profession forever 
than sacrifice to it their integrity. Better drop the 
pen, and take up the axe or hammer than wield the 
pen only to sap and extinguish public morals.”— 
- Parke Godwin. 

“There are no privileges of the press which are 
not also privileges of the people.”—Murat Halsted. 

“No respectable paper has any right to address it- 
self to any faculty that lies below the ears.”—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

“It is not enough to refrain from publishing fake 
news, it is not enough to take ordinary care to avoid 
mistakes which arise from the ignorance, the care- 
lessness, the stupidity of one or more of the many 
men who handle the news before it gets into print; 
you have got to do much more than that; you have > 
got to make every one connected with the paper— 
your editors, your reporters, your correspondents, 
your re-write men, your proof readers—hbelieve that 
accuracy is to a newspaper what virtue is to a 
woman.”’—Joseph Pullitzer. 

“The power of the editorial ‘we’ is not a one man 
power; it is the power of the ten, twenty, or fifty 
thousand readers, who are supposed to be represent- 
ed by their chosen paper. Newspapers with the law, 
should assume the accused innocent till proved guil- 
ty; should be the friend, not the enemy, of the gene- 
ral public; the defender, not the invader of private 
life and the assailant of personal character.”—Hen- 
ry Watterson. 

“Tn all its angles there is in American journalism 
a demand and an urgent need for men of ability; 
men possessing the cardinal virtues—prudence, jus- 
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tice, temperance, and fortitude, faith, hope and 
charity; men who love their country and their fel- 
low man; men of courage and convictions; men with 
vision and imagination; men who are thorough and 
painstaking—who take a pride in their work and 
whose heart and soul are in it; men who do not 
think that they know it all, but can learn from 
others; men who are constantly seeking for and ac- 
quainting themselves with the newest, the best and 
the most effective work done by others, and with the 
intelligence to understand what they learn and to 
apply the knowledge of their understandings—with 
not only a nose for news but with olfactories to scent 
odors and detect rottenness—men with the practical 
equipment and the sincere and vigilant purpose to 
present the news honestly and without prejudice, 
and to interpret it with independence and fairness.” 
—Adolph Ochs. 

“Remember, there are two sides to every question. 
Get them both. Be truthful. Get the facts. 

Mistakes are inevitable, but strive for accuracy. I 
would rather have one story exactly right than a 
hundred half wrong. 

Be decent, be fair, be generous. 

Boost—don’t knock. 

There’s good in everybody. Bring out the good in 
everybody and never needlessly hurt the feelings of 
anybody. 

In reporting a political gathering give the facts, 
tell the story as it is, not as you would like to have 
it. Treat all parties alike. 

If there’s any politics to be played, we will play 
it in our editorial columns. 

Treat all religious matters reverently. 

If it can possibly be avoided never bring ignominy 
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to an innocent man or child in telling of the misdeed 
or misfortunes of a relative. 

Don’t wait to be asked, but do it without asking, 
but above all be clean and never let a dirty word or 
suggestive story get into type. 

I want this paper (The Marion Morning Star) so 
conducted that it can go into any home without des- 
troying the innocence of any child.”—Warren G. 
Harding. 

The reflection of this attitude in the leadership of 
the press is already being seen in the development 
of such newspapers as the Chicago Daily News, the 
Kansas City Star, the Philadelphia Bulletin, the 
Washington Star, the Indianapolis News, the Buffalo 
News, the New York Globe, the New York World, 
the New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, the New 
York Post, the Los Angeles Times, the Portland Ore- 
gonian, the Atlanta Constitution, the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, the Houston Post, the Philadelphia 
Ledger, etc. 

That development has even taken the direction 
of concerted efforts towards news-page purity as is 
indicated by the recent formation of the Oregon 
State Editorial Association. The membership of 
that association has pledged itself, as one of the 
chief purposes of the organization, to respect the 
principles of the moral law in the publication of the 
news. More recently still “The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors” has been organized ‘‘to develop 
a stronger esprit de corps, to maintain the dignity 
and rights of the profession, to consider and perhaps 
establish ethical standards of professional conduct 
and management, ete.” Although this latter society 
restricts: its: membership to directing editors in 
cities of more than 100,000 population, the extent of 
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its influence can be seen from the number and qual- 
ity of papers represented upon its board of directors. 
These papers are the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Chica- 
go Tribune, Detroit News, New York World, St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, Cincinnati Times-Star, New 
York Times, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Portland Oregonian, Louisville Times 
Journal. 

These and similar activities suggest the dawn of a 
better newspaper in spite of the discouraging evi- 
dence to which we have referred. The progress yet 
to be made is of course great, and it must be made 
over many obstacles. There are good grounds for 
hope, however, and there are forces in existence to- 
day sufficient to bring about that situation, if only 
they can be united in concerted action. 

The letter of an old newspaper man, printed with- 
in the last few months in the New York Times, rep- 
resents, perhaps, the new vision of an old worker 
whose thirty-two years experience in the newspaper 
field fits him for observing the signs of promise if 
they exist at all. He concludes his letter: ‘“Some- 
times I think that ‘we old fellows’ in the newspaper 
game are too prone to throw our hopes overboard 
with our illusions; that we allow the gloom caused 
by the evils we find in diagnosis to interfere with our 
prognosis. That which is cheap, flashy, pinchbeck, 
and Pecksniffian in American newspapers in the end 
will appeal to a comparatively few, and newspapers 
of real merit and substance, like the (New York) 
Times, will come into their own.” 

The purpose of this work is the betterment of the 
journalism profession, and it has taken the attitude 
that such betterment will come only from recogniz- 
ing the defects which are at present preventing it 
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from arriving at its proper development. The ne- 
cessity of the newspaper in our modern life is un- 
questionable. The good that it can do for minds and 
souls and the body politic as well as commercial is 
comparable only to the work of the school and of the 
church. The only obstacles to that noble mission are 
the defects we have already mentioned. No greater 
appreciation can be shown for the good actually done 
by the press than the constant endeavor to purify 
it from those defects which in the past have vitiated 
even its praiseworthy actions. The means by which 
these purifying effects can be accomplished will be 
considered in the following pages. 
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CHAPTER 9 


' PAST SUGGESTIONS AND FUTURE 


PROPOSALS 
OUTLINE 


Narrowness of view has been the chief defect 
in past suggestions concerning newspaper 
betterment. 


The sane solution for newspaper defects lies in 
a well-ordered codperation of existing forces 
rather than in any new machinery of re- 
formation. 


What the newspapers themselves can do and 
already have done toward making reform 
effective. 


Why the codperation of our journalism schools 
is necessary today, and the defect which 
threatens to mar their service. 


The extent to which laws can help and beyond 
which they should not go. 


The importance of reader influence as a re- 
form element, and the hopeful signs which 
show themselves in spite of the indifference 
of the past. 


The basic nature of Christianity as a vitalizing 


influence upon the reform elements already 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER 9 - 


PAST SUGGESTIONS AND FUTURE 
~ PROPOSALS 


LTHOUGH the foregoing chapters suggest 
the need of sanitation in the newspaper 


field, the particular nature of that reform is 
difficult to determine. Many suggestions. 
have been offered, but as a rule they take only a 
squinting view of the situation. It is a Utopian 
dream to expect as some do that Christianity alone, 
or editors, or education, or the people, or the civil 
law can give us the ideal paper. It must be remem- 
bered that the newspaper as an institution is largely 
the outcome of modern life which is a complex of 
many varying influences. Each of the foregoing 
forces is in itself a comparatively powerless element. 
of reform for the reason that pressure exerted at one 
point can easily be relieved by laxity in another. 
More or less of a tendency to this narrowness has. 
been noticeable in most newspaper reform sugges- 
tions and efforts in this country. As a result, in 
spite of much public clamor and legislative activity, 
reputations and souls are not merely so well guard-. 
ed today as are men’s stomachs and pocket-books. 
With all due respect to each of these reform ele- 
ments, therefore, we cannot under present condi- 
tions expect any one of them to be entirely success- 
ful without a very generous cooperation on the part 
of the others. 
In reforming the newspaper it is not necessary to 
place a sharp legal bit between the teeth of editors, 
(158) 
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nor does the situation demand a direct miracle from 
God. The occasionally suggested municipal news- 
paper and the endowed publication are equally out 
of place. Any reform that places an external power 
in control of the newspaper will eventually hamper 
that spirit of independence which is most vital to the 
proper service of humanity. Competition for public 
support, with the rewards going to those giving the 
best service, is the only healthy form of newspaper 
control. That can be accomplished without any rev- 
olutionary methods. 

No new reform elements are necessary, therefore, 
if only those already existing can be made to work 
together, not necessarily in a well oiled way or with 
extraordinary energy, but with a reasonable amount 
of cooperation. Editors and readers, law and educa- 
tion and religion—each must strengthen the other 
and at the same time exercise its own power over 
the problem it is best fitted to solve. That is a very 
simple and natural way of reform after all, but it is 
the only way in which the newspaper can be pre- 
served from those opposite crimes against freedom 
—slavery and license. 

Since the newspaper has a moral obligation to 
make itself respectable and since it will after all be 
the chief beneficiary of any improvement, we natur- 
ally have a right to expect it to place itself in the 
way of reform. Very little can be done, however, 
with a patient who refuses to acknowledge his sick- 
ness. Unfortunately that is the situation with a 
great part of our American Press. 

This infallible attitude, which James Melville Lee 
calls the greatest fake of which he knows, is illus- 
trated by the story of an editor who, upon complaint 
of a subscriber erroneously reported as deceased, re- 
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plied in substance that since the paper had reported 
him dead, he was dead and that was all there was 
about it. Being an unusually generous editor, how- 
ever, he finally did what he could to restore the man 
to life by putting his name in the birth column. The 
story is fiction, of course, but it suggests by its very 
existence that newspapers are making this assumed 
infallibility almost a dogma. 

They do this ordinarily by keeping the publication 
of complaints as low as possible, by burying an oc- 
casional correction in the comparatively unexplored 
recesses of the news columns, or by suggesting in 
their corrections that which apparently places the 
blame for the mistake upon other shoulders than 
theirs. And woe be unto the man who compels an 
unscrupulous newspaper to retract an untruth or 
acknowledge a fault. Such newspapers never forget 
a grudge and seldom fail to “get” their man. 

This attitude of infallibility on the part of many 
papers has a bad reaction upon the profession. Ev- 
ery event which is recorded in the news columns has 
its witnesses who eagerly read the portrayal of the 
affair which they observed or in which they partici- 
pated. When such witnesses find that the paper they 
read is in the habit of admitting its own fallibility 
by correcting the mistakes called to its attention, 
they will ordinarily take all uncorrected accounts at 
their face value. Where facts are misrepresented, 
however, and corrections are never or only half 
made, such readers have their suspicions about all 
other items. It must be remembered that there are 
thousands of witnesses and participants checking the 
news articles of every edition. The lost confidence 
of those readers accumulating day after day is 
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enough to destroy the effectiveness of a careless pa- 
per in a very short time. 

Some newspapers, realizing that fact, have al- 
ready adopted methods of publicly correcting the 
mistakes made in their news columns. Back as far 


as 1912 the New York Sun carried on its editorial — 


page the daily request for information on untruths 
told and injustices done. This example has been fol- 
lowed by the St. Louis Republic, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, the Philadelphia Ledger, the Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, the Sacramento Bee, etc. Perhaps some day 
we shall see the end of this very dangerous and very 
misleading attitude of newspaper infallibility. The 
daily response to the “Beg Your Pardon” column of 
the Chicago ‘Tribune alone is evidence of popular ap- 
preciation of the right of appeal from the falsities 
of our newspaper columns. 

Such an attitude of fairness on the part of a news- 
paper has a distinct money value in addition to in- 
creasing the good will of subscribers. During the 
first six trial months of the ‘‘Accuracy and Fair- 
Play Department” of the New York World, seventy- 
three absolute corrections were made, eighteen ex- 
planations followed where the paper was not at 
fault, and eleven fakes were laid bare. This record 
suggests the thoroughness and fairness with which 
that department was conducted, but it is especially 
interesting in the fact that from the entire number 
of misstatements only three libel cases resulted. This 
libel record, according to the paper, was the “low 
water mark” of its legal department, a proof not 
only of the moral but also of the financial benefits 
accruing to a publication from the cultivating of 
honest methods. A little extra effort on the part of 
these papers to record the beneficial results of such 
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efforts and to present them to their co-laborers in 
the journalistic field will do much to tear down that 
old attitude of infallibility and start other editors to- 
wards the adoption of similar methods. The result- 
ing confidence of readers from a nation-wide adop- 
tion of such a policy would soon show itself in the 
increased value of newspapers as moulders of opin- 
ions and as advertising mediums. 

Another obstacle which has for a long time stood 
in the way of internal newspaper reform is the ten- 
dency of many newspapers to rush to the defense of 
a, brother journalist even when he is justly accused 
of misusing his office. If our representative news- 
papers are truly desirous of keeping their profession 
‘clean in the public eye, the best step which they can 
take is to throw their influence on the side of those 
who are anxious to shame guilty journalists by giv- 
ing publicity to their methods. Some of our better 
papers will jump to defend the profession with hair- 
trigger rapidity, as though offenses were the extra- 
ordinary exception among most or all papers. If 
they do not go to that extreme on all occasions, many 
of them are silent with a boy’s loyalty upon practices 
which they know exist, practices which they never 
countenance in their own offices, but from which 
they are indirectly suffering. 

The “Thunders of Silence” have recently been 
used in just this way in a vain attempt to prevent 
the revelations of “The Brass Check” from having 
a widespread circulation. It is this support or lack 
of support, at least on the part of respectable news- 
papers, which intrenches the unscrupulous in their 
methods. They have waxed bolder with the years 
because they have never had to fight enemies as 
strong as themselves. Such publicity pirates are 
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sensitive only to weapons like their own, and they 
must be driven from the field by arms strong with 
the confidence of the people. Only the higher class 
paper is in a position to do this. 

A few papers like the Philadelphia Ledger have 
come out openly in favor of some state action “to 
punish the reckless and vituperative speech and 
writing which have been so prevalent in certain 
classes of American newspapers as to bring the 
whole press into disrepute.” Apart from the ques- 
tion as to whether new legislation is needed or not, 
various expressions, of which this is a type, indicate 


a healthy longing for reform. And after all, why — 


should not the good newspaper editor, if only as a 
matter of self-defense, demand some standard of de- 
cency from those who have entered upon the same 
responsible profession as himself? 

Barrett O’Hara, former newspaper man and 
Lieutenant-Governor of Illinois, when speaking be- 
fore the national Journalism Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in 1924, went so far as to suggest 
a state license requirement for reporters. Referring 
to his own ‘‘cub” days, he said: “When a boy under 
age, I could not have practiced law, I could not have 
served as a doctor, or surgeon, or dentist, I couldn’t 
have been a nurse or a barber; but I could serve the 
community as a reporter or an editor. In my hands, 
boyish and inexperienced, without a single legal 
safeguard, if improperly and unwisely used, was 
placed the power to destroy the happiness of hun- 
dreds of people.”’ Although the bill introduced by Mr. 
O’Hara failed of passage, it had many newspaper 
men of high standing in its support. This favor of 
active journalists suggests that in newspaper ranks 
there is some such solicitude for the welfare of the 
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calling as prompted “The Institute of Journalism” 
in Great Britain. 

A third obstacle to this higher journalism is the 
class of workers drafted into the reportorial depart- 
ment of our newspapers. The wage paid in this 
field is so smal! and the long hours so filled with 
drudgery and stock methods of presentation that 
there is little attraction for men of superior talents, 
especially when opportunity for advancement does not 
overweigh these defects. In most towns, therefore, 
and in some large cities also, this very important 
work is intrusted to immature young men and wom- 
en of high school age who have been drawn into the 
work by the glamour which surrounds it or because 
no special training is required. Few try to prepare 
themselves for this work and fewer still expect to 
make it anything else but a stepping stone to some- 
thing better. The result is somewhat similar to what 
we find in the retail field where all the force of mil- 
lion dollar advertising campaigns is frequently made 
to function through ten dollar a week clerks. 

The reporter is in some respect the eyes and the 
ears and the voice of the newspaper. Placed as he 
is at the point of contact with the world, he picks 
and chooses the matter which is to go into the news- 
paper, and he presents that matter also in his story. 
If, in his lack of judgment or of honesty, he selects 
the unimportant in a story or colors a fact for pre- 
sentation or reports mere surface indications instead 
of seeking truths, what can the editors do about it? 
The ten thousand dollar a year man in the office can- 
not see through stone walls or look around corners. 
He may iron out falsities of grammar, tone down ob- 
viously exaggerated statements, and generally make 
the written article more presentable, but he cannot 
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remedy the untruths, the misjudgments, the unfair- 
ness of the facts reported, because he is too far re- 
moved from them. That is the work of the reporter. 
He, and not the highly paid indoor man, eventually 
determines what a newspaper shall be. Before the 
journalistic profession can begin producing better 
newspapers, it must give this very important side of 
newspaper publishing its true standing. 

Reportorial work ought to be made a privilege 
rather than a punishment. It should be stripped of 
as much drudgery as possible, should be paid as one 
of the most responsible positions in the organization, 
and in a general way be surrounded by every atti- 
tude of respect to which it is clearly entitled. Dick- 
ens, who loved to be called “The Great Reporter,” 
was not alone in his respect for that side of news- 
paper life. Bryant refused to allow his fame as a 
poet to cover up the memory of his reporting days, 
and our late president, Mr. Harding, was likewise 
impressing upon us continually the respect in which 
he held that particular period of his life. The work 
of reporting is in many ways the most important 
period of any journalist’s life, and it is in many 
ways also the most important department in any 
newspaper organization. Elaborate offices, highly 
paid editors, up-to-the-minute mechanical equipment 
will avail nothing if they be built upon ten dollar a 
week harum-scarums. 

Another situation which has prevented newspaper 
reform from within is the object which many of our 
owners have in financing a newspaper. In the old 
days owners were editors, and they counted influ- 
ence as of greater value than financial returns. To- 
day, especially in the metropolitan field, many of 
those owners are business men who have invested 
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_ their money in newspapers as they might have done 


in real estate. As a consequence, most of these men 
worship at the shrine of the great god circulation 
because circulation brings advertising returns. 

Such owners as a rule are blinded by the ease 
with which big circulations can be built up through 
sensational methods, and they hire editors for that 
purpose. Certain editors may have higher ideals, 


- but it is a case of get the circulation or get out— 


and usually the editor gets the circulation. This busi- 
ness attitude concerning the profession has had a 

deleterious influence upon all journalism, and we 
find it commonly existant now even in the small 
town field where the editor is also an owner. 

This situation in the metropolitan and small town 
newspaper fields has developed an exaggerated sen- 
sitiveness to the wishes of those directly contribut- 
ing to the financial returns of the newspaper. The 
great mass of readers have been educated to the sen- 
sational, and lest they go elsewhere for their thrills 
the newspaper gives them what they want. The ad- 
vertiser, on the other hand, wants this consideration 
or that in return for his patronage, and he too must 
be satisfied lest his dollars get into another medium. 
Between the two they push the money-sensitive 
editors and owners in this direction and that, until 
the news columns of many papers today are edited 
to a greater extent outside of the newspaper office 
than they are within it. This situation is unfortun- 
ate, but it is far from hopeless. Commercialism is 
not the curse that some writers would have us be- 
lieve, if our papers only become commercialized in a 
true sense. 

Today the business man is awakening to the fact 
that a business structure can be built only by a slow, 
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careful growth upon a foundation of justice and hon- 
esty. The old idea of leaping to overnight success by 
fooling the public has been thoroughly disproved by 
the failure of most ventures which had become suc- 
cessful by such methods. Only recently Roger W. Bab- 
son, the statistical expert, published figures showing 
that 80% of the business buildings of America, 76% 
of the bank savings, 62% of our factories, and 81% 
of our firms are in the hands of men who actively 
practice the principles of Christianity. Newspaper 
organizations will not be an exception to this ten- 
dency. 

The particular paper which capitalizes the de- 
praved side of our nature may quickly jump to a 
large circulation, and thus reap the early returns of 
its mushroom success. It has no future, however, 
for its future has already been coined into immedi- 
ate dollars. Readers must sooner or later lose con- 
fidence in such a newspaper, and lack of confidence 
means the ultimate financial failure of any news- 
paper as an advertising medium. 

The situation in the newspaper field today is by 
no means hopeless, if the paper will only take stock 
of itself and build upon its own good qualities rather 
than upon the foibles and weaknesses of readers. A 
strict right-about-face is not necessary or perhaps 
even advisable at present, but rather a gradual re- 
trieving of lost power and prestige. This the news- 
paper can accomplish by gradually presenting itself 
in a true light to readers who have misinterpreted it 
for so long chiefly because it has misrepresented it- 
self. 

Certain papers have already made themselves such 
shining business successes through clean newspaper 
methods that the advantage of following in their 
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footsteps ought to be evident to every ambitious 
owner. The Chicago Daily News, for example, has 
been able by its ethical practices to intrench itself in 
the Chicago retail district so strongly that business 
men are anxious to meet the requirements which it 
lays down for advertisers. In the Eastern field the 
New York Times has accomplished a remarkably 
continuous growth in the face of the heaviest com- 
petition by the very conservative method of printing 
only ‘“‘the news that’s fit to print.” 

Even in the field of the small newspaper we find 
the same tendency of virtue to prosper. The “Gilt 
Edge Newspapers,” under the leadership of the New 
York Globe, have been able to charge as high as one 
cent per line per thousand subscribers as compared 
with the one-tenth and one-twelfth of a cent a line 
for the same number of readers by their large sensa- 
tional rivals. This realization that virtue pays in 
the coin of the realm and pays highly will give a 
great impetus to more moral newspaper methods in 
the future, if only editors and owners open their 
eyes to the evidence which is even now so clearly 
presented to them. 

Publishers need not fear the consequences of deny- 
ing readers the kind of news which their baser na- 
tures crave. The newspaper is too much of a neces- 
sity in our modern life to be ever voluntarily reject- 
ed by readers. As an investment alone it is worth 
much more to its men subscribers than the money 
they spend on their after-dinner cigars or their thea- 
tre performance. John H. Mahin, the advertising 
man, emphasized this fact once in an address to the 
students of Dartmouth. He told the students on 
that occasion that there were probably five hundred 
men in the city of New York to whom the commer- 
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‘cial information furnished by the New York Times 
alone would be worth one thousand dollars a year 
if it were not obtainable in any other way. To the 
women also the newspaper means many dollars 
saved through the buying opportunities it publishes 
and the knowledge of daily events which it furnishes 
her amid the seclusion of her home duties. The suc- 
cessful doubling of circulation prices when the cost 
of paper soared during war times is further evi- 
dence of the willingness of the people to pay for 
what they get, if only our newspapers take concerted 
action in demanding adequate public support. 

In the advertising field the newspaper can be just 
as independent. There is not another medium in the 
local field which offers so many advantages to the 
retailer for bringing his wares to the people. Its 
intensive circulation, its entrance into the home of 
practically every literate citizen, its frequent appear- 
ance, and its cheapness make it the premier medium 
of all around local advertising. John Wannamaker, 
the prince of modern merchandizers, said of it in 
this respect: ‘If I ever have a monument for discov- 
ering anything, it will be for finding out that the only 
advertising of direct instant benefit to both mer- 
chant and customer is the daily newspaper of known 
circulation.” 

The national advertiser also finds its flexibility of 
time and place of unequalled value in putting pub- 
licity to work at the point of sale, and in fitting that 
publicity to local conditions and overnight changes 
in the market. The increasing number of adver- 
tisers who are transferring the body of their adver- 
tising from the magazine to newspapers is the result 
of a gradual awakening of such men to the conclu- 
sion reached by Mr. Douglas of shoe fame. He says: 
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“Newspaper advertising has made me whatI am. I 
have tried all the advertising mediums there are, and 
the newspapers give me far the best results.” 

The responsibility for low advertising rates, free 
advertising, distracting page appearance, suppres- 
sion of news unfavorable to advertisers—must all be 
placed at the door of the newspaper itself. Such 
concessions are merely a confession of weakness 
which really does not exist in the newspaper as an 
advertising medium but only in the minds of own- 
ers. Naturally such catering results in an ever 
greater demand for privileges. 

In reality newspapers can be healthfully indepen- 
dent of advertisers and readers without any loss of 
patronage, simply by consistently selling their space 
and circulation at its face value. Of course the un- 
fair inducements offered by less stable papers will 
make reform a bit more difficult and require a little 
longer time for its accomplishment. The price cut- 
ter, however, and the inducement offerer will event- 
ually lose caste in the newspaper field just as he has 
in the retail field, provided only that our better pa- 
pers continue to sell a quality article at a fair price 
to all with special privileges to none. The New York 
Tribune under Waldo and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch under the Pullitzer ownership demonstrated 
to the journalists of those communities what one 
paper can do in demanding that advertisers measure 
up to its level of ethics. This courage has been match- 
ed on many occasions by other publications, but in 
the past such instances have always had the weak- 
ness of individual action. 

If the newspaper owners of this country would 
subscribe to a single code of space-selling principles, 
they could free themselves from the chains with 
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which they have allowed themselves to be bound, and 
they could within a short time sell their goods at the 
true value which they are not now receiving. The 
combined power of all national and local advertisers 
—perhaps the greatest array of power in the world 
from the monetary point of view—could not resist 
this declaration of rights for a single month. There 
is no doubt about the results. Only one thing is 
necessary—concerted action. 

In the problem of reform, therefore, the newspa- 
per is not a helpless patient dependent entirely upon 
the wishes of advertisers and readers. It is a free 
agent bearing full responsibility for its own condi- 
tion and having the essential powers for its own re- 
form. As an institution it is so powerful and so 
necessary for the common good that the support of 
the public will almost certainly follow, once it de- 
monstrates its sincerity in giving better service. The 
press has of course great obstacles to overcome, 
some of which are almost universal and practically 
all of which are of its own making. At heart, how- 
ever, the journalistic profession is sound, as the 
great number of representative papers in the field 
prove. These papers have the future of internal 
journalism reform in their own hands, if they will 
but throw their entire energy and the full weight of 
their number into the work. 

Many of these newspapers, however, have almost 
unfitted themselves by their aloofness for any con- 
structive reform influence. Their editorial pages 
and their general makeup seem to suggest that to be 
virtuous one must also be dull. The common people, 
who like pictures and jokes and interesting reading, 
are not drawn to this cold, dignified treatment of the 
daily news. The stretches of grey pages, the almost 
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puritanical lack of pictures, and the exaggerated 
dignity of the editorial columns almost justify the 
great mass of readers in associating such papers 
with brown stone fronts, and limousines, and formal 
dinner parties. They are not of the people and their 
attitude upon questions of common interest shows it. 
. The sensational papers have made capital of this 
coldness by using every device of artist and reporter 
to bring their matter to the minds of the masses in a 
friendly, brother-meet-brother way. Our yellow 
newspapers, for instance, are seldom accused of be- 
ing overbearing in spirit or partial to the big inter- 
ests. Yet this charge has been repeatedly and open- 
ly made against certain high class papers of New 
York City, Boston, etc. Undoubtedly most of these 
accusations are unfounded, but they retain their vi- 
tality largely because of the somewhat superior at- 
titude which many of our conservative papers. take. 
Let those papers in their cleaner news methods 
come closer to the people, and they will find a ready 
response from those who patronize their more sen- 
sational rivals only because they appear to be more 
human. It is possible for such papers to stoop a lit- 
tle towards the masses in methods of presentation 
without having to stoop in the matter portrayed. It 
might profit the editors and owners of our better 
newspapers to study the methods of the Master in 
this regard. Christianity is not a failure even in the 
business methods of a newspaper office. Adherence 
to its principles and the adoption of some of its 
methods and the absorption of its spirit will enable 
our representative newspapers to contribute an ap- 
preciable impetus to any movement for a better 
press. They may not be able to directly influence 
their less reasonable companions, but they can give 
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them a very potent example in addition to turning 
the tide of popular demand toward our representa- 
tive publications. 

Sooner or later readers will appreciate the value of 
those papers that respect good names and reputa- 
tions and souls and the rights of buyers. Parents 
and teachers and public officials with a sense of res- 
ponsibility for those under them will hasten that ap- 
preciation by putting their influence back of such 
newspapers. The results will show in circulation 
lists and advertising rates. When irresponsible edi- 
tors and owners find that ethical practices of pub- 
lishing furnish the most stable foundations for finan- 
cial success, they too will hasten to rid themselves of 
the false practices and mistaken ideas which are 
back of so many irresponsible newspaper habits to- 
day. 

This internal reform movement will hardly come 
in any lasting way unless we can increasingly put 
into newspaper offices trained men with an exalted 
sense of responsibility. There is the great oppor- 
tunity of our universities and particularly of our 
schools of journalism, for the leaders of tomorrow 
will undoubtedly come from the class room. 

When the profession was young, each man was.a 
pioneer and experience was the great teacher. Men 
have solved many problems since that time. It is a 
wastage for individuals at this stage of newspaper 
development to start at the very beginning and la- 
boriously work out the old problems by personal ex- 
perience. There is too much duplication of labor in 
this method and too many wrecks lying along the 
old hit-or-miss experience way of learning journal- 
ism. 
Today the student can live the life and absorb the 
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experience of the most successful newspaper man in 
a few classroom hours. He can place the develop- 
ment of his mental and moral powers into the hands 
of experts. The passage of a few short years of 
study finds him starting life’s labor where the ex- 
perienced journalist ordinarily ends his work. Our 
schools of journalism hold the key to the situation 
if they only see their opportunities and use them. 
They are in the position not only to lead their stu- 
dents unharmed over the field of professional ex- 
perience, but also to send them out equipped men- 
tally to meet the new problems which are continu- 
ally arising in every living profession. Above all 
they can furnish their students with a sense of phys- 
ical and moral values which will enable them to see 
beneath surface promises and beyond present ad- 
vantages to the true values of things in the newspa- 
per field. 

As we have seen in the forepart of this work, how- 
ever, there is little in the past history of education in 
this country to justify the hope that our universi- 
ties will produce whole men for the journalism field. 
The conception of education as mere mental train- 
ing, with little or no attention to the moral develop- 
ment of students, threatens the future of every pro- 
fession perhaps more than anything else. Our uni- 
versities will undoubtedly furnish leaders, but lead- 
ers with no sense of responsibility, and especially 
moral responsibility, would be a catastrophe. 

The newspaper, in addition to being a construc- 
tive force, is at the same time a most destructive 
weapon—too destructive to be placed in the hands 
of skilled men without moral responsibilities. The 
makers of journalists must turn out constructive 
leaders, not destructive geniuses. There have been 
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too many of the latter class in the journalism field in 
the past. 

Trainers of newspaper men must learn the lessons 
of the past, and they must open their eyes also to the 
signs of the present. The profession has little 
enough of popular confidence as it is, and that little 
will not be increased by pouring in new leaders with 
little sense of right but with skill in the ways of evil. 
If our schools of journalism do not produce men who 
will instigate and guide this inevitable reform of 
their profession, they may one day find their activ- 
ities circumscribed by bonds prepared by inimical 
and unappreciative hands. A study of our Congres- 
sional Records of the past will bear out that warn- 
ing. 

In addition to the efforts of good newspapers 
themselves and of the schools, any effective and 
widespread movement for reform must be supported 
by laws compelling good conduct on the part of the 
unscrupulous. For the good of the reform itself, 
however, legislation should be kept to a minimum. 
There is such a thing as a.bad habit of lawmaking 
upon certain matters, and newspapers are particu- 
larly subject to that disorder. In an institution de- 
pendent for its effectiveness upon public confidence 
and a certain amount of independence, extravagant 
outside influences would be fatal. Too much legis- 
lation would either cripple all newspaper development 
or else draw such a backfire of editorial attacks as to 
make the law-making power itself ineffective. Either 
consequence would be fatal. 

It is quite possible that no legislation is needed 
beyond the enforcement of what is already on our 
statute books. Of course, even the most perfect 
laws are at best crude expedients, but the libel laws 
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of our states are in general accord and as a rule 
broad enough to cover most abuses. Newspapers 
have been in the habit of playing fast and loose with 
reputations, not so much because they have been able 
to evade the law but rather because they have been 
able to ride rough-shod over it. 

The ordinary civil law if enforced “will impose 
responsibility for every malicious injury by means 
of printing or writing whereby any person is ex- 
posed to hatred, contempt, or the ridicule of others. 
It is not an easy thing to prove the lack of an evil 
intention where the law presumes malice regarding 
an act which by its nature supports the presumption. 
Neither is it easy for a newspaper, subject as it al- 
ways is to the danger of mistakes, to prove the truth 
of such a statement in that absolute way necessary 
to convince a court of justice. 

Even if the truth can be so proved, the offense 
may still be made a basis for criminal action neces- 
sitating satisfactory legal proof that the article was 
published with good motives and for a justifiable 
purpose. Nor will the avoiding of names, nor the 
attributing of libelous words to another, nor the 
covering of a charge beneath a suggestion, nor even 
the innocent intention shield those guilty, provided 
the person spoken of can be identified from the ar- 
ticle and is libeled in the mind of the ordinary 
reader. 

Even the special privileges allowed in reporting 
judicial, legislative, and other public and official pro- 
ceedings are subject to certain reasonable limita- 
tions. Any malicious and inept comment, therefore, 
or any report of a libelous matter in a proceeding 
not public and official, or any unfair and untrue 
newspaper publicity with regard to matter privileged 
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by law—in fact any use of this privilege which, if 
allowed as a practice would ultimately injure the 
public good, is forbidden by the law of libel, and 
would make an offending person liable. 

There is very little basis in such a law for some 
of our cut-and-slash newspaper methods. Editors. 
have been able to disregard the law in the past 
largely because those injured have neglected to in- 
voke it. This neglect in turn has been brought about. 
from the fact that, because of official negligence, our 
libel laws are to some extent inoperative. If ours is 
a government “for” the people, there is no reason 
under the sun why a citizen should be defenseless 
simply because he has a thin pocket-book and his. 
assailant a fat one. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, that large numbers of 
persons are daily being insulted and maligned, not. 
because of the lack of law but on account of the lack. 
of its enforcement. For instance, the Postal Laws. 
governing second-class mail privileges to newspa- 
pers assert that only those publications can enjoy the 
privilege which are “originated and published for 
the dissemination of information of a public char- 
acter, or devoted to literature, the sciences, arts, or 
some special industry, and having a legitimate list 
of subscribers.” In a negative way it also declares 
that all publications printing the vile and indecent. 
are non-mailable matter. Yet in spite of this posi- 
tive and negative declaration of the law, and in spite 
of the fact that the Menace by its own printed con- 
fession has been “dirty and vile and filthy, because,” 
as it has said, “it publishes the news and chronicles 
the current events about a‘dirty and vile and filthy 
organization,” that publication has enjoyed a privi-- 
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lege made possible by the United States Government 
in no small part by the money of Catholic citizens. 

_ And that paper continued its devilish work in com- 
pany with scores of others of a like nature, over the 
protest of thousands and thousands of appeals from 
Catholics in every part of the country. The failure 
of government officials to heed this plea for justice 
is mysterious. Mr. Paul Bakewell, a St. Jouis law- 
yer, sought advice from many eminent legal advisers 
the country over without finding a single authority 
denying the power of the proper officials to stop this 
monstrous crime against the good names and reputa- 
tions of honest citizens. Mr. Bakewell’s plea, how- 
ever, as well as that of his fellow-citizens, was never 
acted upon. 

He would be a brave man, of course, who would 
risk a drawn-out libel suit against a newspaper to- 
day. The army of legal talent which our newspapers 
can muster, their adroit methods of evading respons- 
ibility, the expensive appeals and counter-appeals in- 
- cident to such suits—these make an application to 
the courts almost beyond even the moderately rich 
man. Even after an adverse judgment has been 
rendered against such a newspaper, the revenge of 
editors in the shape of insinuations and innnuendos, 
has at times practically nullified the effects of a court 
decision in the eyes of thousands of readers. Mere 
lack of money ought not to make a person defense- 
less against such oppression. The state itself should 
give some certain guarantee against newspaper libel 
instead of compelling the injured citizen to take 
upon himself the highly precarious method of a civil 
court. In addition to that protection, present legis- 
lation on the matter of contempt of court ought to be 
more at the service of the reader so that he can pro- 
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tect himself against that common revenge of a news- 

paper after an adverse decision—the last word in the 
argument. 

In the movement for a better newspaper, the law 
will contribute its most effective support if it stays 
out of direct reform work and confines itself to po- 
licing the profession. Good newspapers and the 
schools and churches are entirely competent to do 
the constructive work of such a movement, if only 
their pathway be cleared of those flagrant violators 
who are immune to all moral and common-sense in- 
fluence. The law will have plenty of opportunity for 
action in its own domain. Fewer laws, more flexibil- 
ity of operation, and easy access on the part of in- 
jured private citizens of low degree will do more for 
the success of such a movement than any amount of 
legislation pointed towards the reformation of 
vicious journalists. 

Over and above newspaper effort and legal help 
and schools of journalism, however, there is another 
influence without which lasting improvement cannot 
come. That influence is popular support. Just as 
laws cannot legislate virtue into newspaper offices 
over the heads of editors, so these same editors can- 
not carry reforms into their papers without the sup- 
port of the people. That is why you can kill a news- 
paper instead of reforming it by putting a body of 
saints into its office. 

Now in spite of the many right-thinking, right- 
living people of the country, there has always been 
a certain supineness on the part of the readers in 
demanding respectable newspapers. They have ex- 
ercised control only in the sense of making a choice 
among the types of newspapers offered, but even 
that solution has hardly been an influence towards 
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newspaper reform. Modern conditions of dress, 
amusement, and literature have so vitiated the popu-. 
lar taste that readers ordinarily offer little encour-. 
agement to the higher types of newspaper publica-. 
tion. They have lost that delicacy of conscience. 
which ordinarily ought to warn them of the dangers. 
which lie hidden upon the pages of our suggestive 
and salacious journals. It is only when a good name: 
or reputation is destroyed that any positive protest 
is raised, and then it is ordinarily only the lone com- 
plaint of the victim. 

In spite of this inertness and the perversion of the: 
popular taste, the support of readers is so important. 
a determinant of what the future newspaper will be 
that no lasting reform can be accomplished without 
it. A superficial glance at modern life would seem 
to present no evidence of hope for a purification of 
the public taste. 

Mere surface views are, however, always apt to. 
be deceiving, and they are in this case also. At heart. 
we are not the frivilous danger-loving people we ap- 
pear to be. Any one who has had experience in look-. 
ing into souls knows that much of the frivolty of our 
present day life is surface frivolty. This frivolty 
has not come from the people themselves but from 
external sources which usually profit in a monetary 
way from the fads they engender. 

There are so many imitators in the world and the: 
younger element in particular is so thoughless in its 
‘inexperience, that they frequently adopt fads which 
in their external appearance are not truly suggestive: 
of what the people who follow them really are. The 
average father and mother want their children to be: 
good and clean and honest and good. The average 
son and daughter in turn also wish to be pure and’ 
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clean and honest and good. While people respect 
goodness and at heart want it there is always the 
possibility of their attaining it, especially if sur- 
rounding conditions encourage that attainment. 
The chief reason why people are what they are 
externally today can be found in the influences which 
are directed upon them. They get up in the morning 
to find their paper at the breakfast table feeding 


them spicy, sensational news. They go out in the © 


street on the way to work and the spirit of dress 
continues that influence. In the evening after a 
hard day’s work they go to the theatre or to the 
dance hall, and they find the same sensationalism 
running in the direction of the emotions, and espe- 
cially the sex emotions. 

That influence directed day in and day out upon 
the impressionable youth of the land is bound to have 
its effects in a visible way. It is evident at present 
in the playthings of the nation—the roller coaster, 
the automobile, the aeroplane—risky, thrill-furnish- 
ing toys. Even among the intellectual classes this 
spirit of the sensational has asserted itself. They 
also love the life of the adventurer so much that they 
delight in riding perilously near to the flouting of 
authority and the breaking of laws. Cubist art and 
free verse are only minor indications of this spirit 
of bravado. 

The more daring of our intellectual classes, tiring 
of breaking mere men-made laws, have even taken 
to flinging challenges into the face of God. Self ap- 
pointed teachers stand upon soap boxes and sit in 
university chairs questioning the wisdom of the Dei- 
ty; hair-brained reformers, male and female, stalk 
the land boasting rebellion against those “old fogy” 
principles, “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not 
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_steal;” almighty editors sit like little gods in their 
sanctum advocating such practices as birth control 
with all that it means, and countenancing in their 
columns the moral twaddle of nobody-knows-who, 
—all patriots, all lovers of country, all uplifters of 
man. When the leaders of our people are spreading 
such ideas and clothing them as they do,in the garb 
of liberty and progress, what can we expect from the 
great mass of men? 

Iconoclasm has become the spirit of the age, but 
while it confined itself to attacking man-made laws 
and institutions, its effects were not so alarming. 
Now, however, that it has gone into the work of des- ° 
troying God in the souls of the people, the public has 
every reason to be disturbed. The danger is that 
when the moral law is assailed in that specious way 
peculiar to the modern iconoclast, thousands of men 
will actually believe, or at least profess to believe, 
- for the sake of the license allowed by these modern 
man-made interpretations of the moral law. One has 
only to observe the hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren orphaned of home influence by the never-ceas- 
ing divorce mills, or to question the bejeweled mur- 
derers about the children that should have been 
theirs, to find the results of this modern business of 
defying the Almighty. Its effect can be traced in 
every stratum of society by the utter lack of respons- 
ibility to sin which it has left in its wake. And na- 
turally the newspaper, chameleon-like as it is, re- 
flects these conditions. 

Now you cannot build lasting goodness anywhere, 
least of all in a newspaper, upon a foundation of 
empty respectability. That is about all this modern 
business of toppling things has left, at least extern- 
ally, in a large portion of society as a basis for re- 
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form, thanks to the thousand and one prophets trum- 
peting their theories over the nation today. For, 
without a doubt, one of the chief sources of all this 
devitalization of real goodness has been these mod- 
ern reformers who, as some one has said, make “‘re- 
ligion a matter of calisthenics and breathings, and 
who have got diet mixed up with what they think is 
responsibility.” 

What we need in order to restore the popular 
~ conscience is to get away from the prophets of evil, 
devote less time to the amending of God’s laws, and 
more to the cultivation of old-fashioned faithfulness 
to those laws. The loud filing of saws and hacking 
of branches, so characteristic of modern reforms, 
will avail nothing in the movement for a better citi- 
zenship which is at the basis of the better newspa- 
per. The only effective way is a silent digging to the 
very roots of the evil in order to get at that perver- 
sion of the moral law from which all sin arises. In 
such a reform one needs not so much noise and blus- 
ter as a solid footing to strike lustily and without 
losing one’s balance. 

As has been said before, the people are sound at 
heart. The best proof of that is the existence of so 
much goodness in the world in spite of all the temp- 
tations which have been built up around the lives of 
men. The dance hall, the theatre, the sensational 
literature of the day, and even the university ros- 
trum have to some extent been working in a more or 
less visible way to tear the people away from God. 
The result of that influence can easily be seen in the 
growing disrespect for the sacred things of life and 
in the empty church benches which are threatening 
so many denominations. 

Beneath the surface, fortunately, the situation is 
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not so discouraging. The normal human being 
clings instinctively to God when externally there is 
every evidence of abandonment. Every widespread 
catastrophe brings forth a private and public ex- 
pression of that deeper condition in a way most con- 
soling to those who are laboring for souls amid so 
many discouragements. It is that very existence of 
real spirituality in the souls of most men which pro- 
mises a substantial basis for lasting newspaper re- 
form, if only some force can be brought to play upon 
men’s lives so as to draw that internal spirituality 
to the surface. 

If we look into the world about us we shall find 
only one power capable of producing that moral im- 
provement in a sufficiently large number of men to 
furnish a real basis for newspaper reform. That 
power is Christianity, as history bears witness. Its 
influence, working amid the confusion of falling em- 
pires, first exalted women and sanctified the home. 
The sacredness of human life, the integrity of the 
family, and the equality of men were never recog- 
nized before Christianity came. It has continuously 
raised up saintly lives and has filled the world with 
treasures of chaste art and institutions of charity. 
Sceptre and crown raised themselves against it, but 
during nineteen centuries its stand upon those great 
principles of morality that lie at the basis of all so- 
ciety has been unchanged. 

Today, the time and the place of action have 
changed and other methods of carrying its teachings 
to the world have been necessitated, but the evils are 
the same and the remedy the same. Where Chris- 
tianity has conquered once and a hundred times, it 
ean conquer again. If our schools and the spirit of 
our laws and the powerful newspapers of this news- 
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paper age will but uphold the laws of morality and 
show a proper respect for the Christian religion, 
they will be setting into ever greater motion the only 
power that can carry themselves to a state where 
they can exist and prosper in righteousness. With 
that influence as a foundation, legal helps and the 
support of editors and schools of journalism can do 
anything—without it, nothing. 


Note:—The writer acknowledges the possibility of mis- 
judgment in the cases cited. He knows that often when all 
external evidence points in a particular direction, some un- 
seen fact—if known—would give an entirely different flavor 
to the incident. He has tried to judge situations fairly and 
to present them without bias in the light of the evidence 
which he has been able to gather. 
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